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"Somewhere the hurting must stop and I was 
determined to take myself to the limit for this 
cause. ...I’m not a dreamer and I’m not saying 
that this will initiate any kind of definitive 
answer or cure to cancer, but I believe in mira¬ 
cles. I have to.” 



—Terry Fox (1958-1981) Oct. 15, 1979, 
in a letter to possible sponsors of his run 
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Dental plan set to go 

Faculty salaries hiked 


Peter Webster (left) is shown receiving his diploma in linguistics from B. C. 's Lieutenant-Governor 
Henry Bel I-Irving at U Vic’s Convocation ceremony May 29. The 73-year-old Webster chanted a 
prayer song in his native Ahouset language in praise of Bell-lrving and then exchanged a 
ceremonial rattle, hand-carved from alder, for his diploma. Webster first met Bell-lrving when the 
lieutenant-governor visited the town of Ahouset just after Webster’s golden wedding anniversary 
four years ago. Webster studied linguistics at UVic and assisted in the production of an Ahouset 
dictionary. He is one of the few remaining members of his tribe who speaks the language fluently 
and recalls, from memory, the traditions of his people. 


Summer Session enrolment soars 

There was a time when the UVic campus was a relatively quiet place during 
July and August, but this is no longer the case. 

More than 3,300 students have registered for credit courses and began 
attending classes today, the first day of Summer Session studies. 

Janet Senior, manager of administrative services for University Exten¬ 
sion, said earlier this week that 2,400 students were enrolled in undergraduate 
courses which run from July 6 to August 14. 

“We’re up 20 per cent from last year,” she said. “And there are still late 
registrations and off-campus registrations to come.” 

At one time most students at Summer Session were Faculty of Education 
students seeking certification. Enrolments this year are spread across the 
faculties, said Senior. 

“Many students take credit courses in the summer to accelerate their 
academic progress,” she explained. 

Summer Session courses are intensive six-week courses in which a student 
can pick up a full academic year’s credit in one or more subjects. 

There were 578 students enrolled in graduate studies as of July 3, said L.T. 
Ghobrial, director of graduate registration and records. There were 525 gradu¬ 
ate students enrolled in Summer Session in 1980. 

There are 94 Co-operative Education students taking academic courses on 
campus during July and August, said D.C. Thomas, director of records servi¬ 
ces. There were 67 Co-op students on campus last summer. 

The only area on campus where enrolment is down slightly is in the 
internship program in Education where 20 students are enrolled compared to 
26 in 1980. 

There are 85 people enrolled in La Maison Francaise, a six-week intensive 
course in written and spoken English. There are 130 students enrolled in the 
English Language Program for students whose first language is not English. 

At Shawnigan Lake, 25 elementary school teachers are taking an inten¬ 
sive six-week course in French with Monique Clebant (Extension). There are 
other off-campus credit courses as well. 


The UVic Faculty Association’s executive 
and salary committee are recommending 
faculty endorsement of a salary package 
which includes a 12 per cent base salary 
increase with additional career progress 
and merit increments plus a lump sum pay¬ 
ment of $550 to all faculty members. 

The package was approved by the UVic 
Board of Governors (BOG) at its June 29 
meeting. 

In addition, faculty will have a new den¬ 
tal plan operating in common with union 
personnel, and ppssibly, with the Adminis¬ 
trative and Academic Professional staff. 
Faculty voted 92.4 per cent in favor of the 
plan, and Administrative and Academic 
Professionals voted 78.9 per cent in favor. 

“Although we recognize that it does not 
meet all faculty needs and requests, we are 
recommending endorsement,” says associ¬ 
ation president Dr. Gerry Poulton (Chemis¬ 
try). “The package represents a reasonable 
agreement considering budgetary 
restraints.” 

Poulton complimented the administra¬ 
tion for being “very open” and “seriously 
addressing the needs of faculty” during 
negotiations. < 

“The administration bargaining team 
fully recognized that faculty salaries have 
fallen behind those of most other sectors of 
the economy, especially in the last five 
years when inflationary increases have 
been very large. They were unable to ade¬ 
quately respond to all our requests due to 
financial strictures applied by the Minis¬ 
try of Finance and the Universities Coun¬ 
cil of British Columbia (UCBC) through 
the assigned budget increases.” 

Since 1975, faculty have fallen behind 
inflation to the extent that a 22.6 per cent 
increase would have been needed to meet 


the effects of inflation over that period, 
says Poulton. 

“Negotiations were open and wide- 
ranging this year, covering not only salary 
increases but also fringe benefits such as 
the dental plan and possible programs 
such as mortgage loan assistance and pro¬ 
fessional development allowances, the lat¬ 
ter to be used to pay for memberships, 
journals and conferences from salaries on 
a tax deductible basis,” Poulton adds. 

The 12 per cent increase in salary will be 
calculated on the basis of current salary 
plus the career progress increment (CPI) 
and additional merit increments (AMIs) 
where they are applicable. The $550 lump 
sum payment is then added to that amount. 

Career progress increments are 
awarded to faculty members in recognition 
of a fully satisfactory rate of career pro¬ 
gress. Each increment is worth $300. The 
total number of CPIs available is twice the 
number of regular faculty, with increment 
given in multiples of 0, 1 and 2. 

The AMI is given for outstanding per¬ 
formance in the amount of $175. Up to four 
AMIs per faculty member are possible. 

Poulton called on the administration, 
faculty, staff, students and the public to 
press the provincial government and 
UCBC to provide increases in the universi¬ 
ties’ operating grants which will realisti¬ 
cally recognize inflation. 

“Last year’s provincial operating grant 
was 13.4 per cent, which did not cover infla¬ 
tion in Vancouver and Victoria, let alone 
the much higher rate seen in scientific, 
technical and educational materials.” 



Rehearsing outdoors for a summer of public concerts are members of the West Coast Percussion 
Ensemble, from left, Bob Caldwell, Dave Masini, Glenn Mahoney, Mark Oakley and Alan Riches. 
The quintet are students in the School of Music and play 30 percussion instruments including the 
tarn tarn (Chinese temple bells), guiro (scratcher) and all kinds of drums. They played at Victoria’s 
Folk Fast July 3 and will be playing in the Victoria Art Gallery July 12 at 8 p.m.; Beacon Hill Park 
July 13, at noon; Centennial Square July 14 at noon and at Market Square July 16 from 1:30 to 2:30 
p.m. The students are funded by a provincial government Youth Employment Program grant. 
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Applications pour in 


Applications for admission to UVic for the 
1981-82 academic year winter session are 
up 14.6 per cent over applications for 1980- 
81 says David Glen, Director of Admission 
Services. 

Applications for admission to the 
Faculty of Education are up 15.3 per cent 
and, for the Faculty of Arts and Science, 
14.5 per cent. The Faculty of Fine Arts has 
a 35.2 per cent increase in applications, a 
figure that is partly attributable to the 
move to that faculty from Arts and Science 
by the Creative Writing department. The 
move would create a higher number of 
applications to Fine Arts with a corres¬ 
ponding decrease in Arts and Science. 

The only faculty not showing an 
increase in applications is Human and 
Social Development, where applications 
are down 10 per cent. This may be because 
no applications are being taken this year 
for the decentralized Bachelor of Social 
Work program formerly offered in the Inte¬ 
rior, says Glen. 

Application to UVic’s Co-operative 
Education program have also increased by 
10 per cent this year over last year. 

Glen would not predict the number of 
applications that would be followed 
through to enrolment by potential stu¬ 
dents, but he noted that applications to 
UVic from graduating British Columbia 
Grade 12 students are up 23 per cent over 
last year. “We have a good record of retain¬ 
ing these students,” he notes. 

Asked to explain the increase, Glen sug¬ 
gested that UVic is maintaining a trend 
that has been developing over the last few 
years. He also suggested that the 
announcement of a new engineering 
school at UVic may be drawing potential 
pre-engineering students, and increases in 


the provincial grant component on the 
Canada Student Loan Plan may play a 
role. 

Applications to universities across 
western Canada are up at all institutions 
except the University of Alberta, the Uni¬ 
versity of Calgary and the University of 
British Columbia, adds Glen. 

A report from the University of Leth¬ 
bridge indicated that Brandon University 
in Manitoba has received a startling 70 per 
cent increase in applications, while Leth¬ 
bridge itself has a 40 per cent increase. 

Administrative Registrar Gordon Smi¬ 
ley also advanced a few theories to explain 
why applications are running ahead of 
1980. “We really don’t know why, but the 
job situation may have had an effect. If 
there are no job prospects, many high 
school graduates may decide to go back to 
school. 

“The University of British Columbia 
regulation requiring first-year students to 
have completed a second language in high 
school goes into full effect this fall and that 
may have some effect on UVic’s 
enrolment.” 

Smiley said there are other unknown 
factors such as possible changes in the par¬ 
ticipation rate in post-secondary education 
in British Columbia. “It wouldn’t take 
much of a shift in the participation rate for 
enrolments in universities to increase 
dramatically,” he said. “We know that the 
overall pool of Grade 12 graduates in B.C. 
is about to decline but we don’t know 
whether the participation rate is 
changing.” 

Another unknown is the number of stu¬ 
dents who have filled out applications to 
all three B.C. universities and some 
colleges. 



Laurie Carr, a 1981 UVic grad in Visual Arts, holds one of four of her silkscreens bought as prizes 
for the B.C. High School Drama Festival held at UVic in May. Carr, who now works at Media and 
Technical Services, had a series of representations of flowers hanging in Cedar Hill Junior 
Secondary School where they were spotted by a Ministry of Education official who asked to 
purchase them as prizes. 
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McIntyre retires 

Dr. Barbara McIntyre, chairman of the 
Theatre Department for the past nine 
years, has retied from the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, effective July 1, but she won’t be leav¬ 
ing UVic. 

McIntyre will continue to assist gradu¬ 
ate students in theatre as a member of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies. 

The Theatre Department has estab¬ 
lished a scholarship to honor her academic 
and administrative services to the univer¬ 
sity, and held an open house in her honor in 
the Phoenix Theatre June 30. 

McIntyre was born in Moose Jaw, Sask., 
and received her B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Minnesota. She 
received her Ph.D. from the University of 
Pittsburg where she became a faculty 
member. She also spent several years at 
Northwestern University before joining 
the faculty at UVic in 1971. 


Tuition fees go up 11.9 per cent 


Tuition fees at UVic will increase 
by 11.9 per cent effective Sep 
tember, 1981. 

The fee increase was approved 
by the Board of Governors (BOG) at 
its June 29 meeting, and will apply 
to undergraduate and graduate 
tuition. 

Undergraduate fees will 
increase by $5 per unit to $47, mak¬ 
ing tuition for a normal 15-unit aca¬ 
demic year $705 for all faculties 
except law, where fees will be $859. 

At the graduate level, fees in the 
master’s programs will be 
increased to $736 for the first two 
years and to $73 each subsequent 
year. In doctoral programs, fees 
will increase to $736 for the first 


Financial help is available 

UVic’s tuition fees are up this year, a fact of life that was not entirely 
unexpected, but there is help available, especially for the really needy student. 

“The fee increase is essential, and there is an expectation in society that 
students should pay for a share of their education. Student incomes are 
increasing to compensate, and grants are also going up,” says TedSawchuck, 
Director of Student and Ancillary Services at UVic. 

The most common type of assistance students use is the Canada Student 
Loan Plan, which includes a grant component supplied by the British Colum¬ 
bia Student Assistance Program. The Canada Student Loam has a ceiling of 
$1,800 except in cases where students have a longer than normal educational 
year, as in Education and Law. In those cases, the loan ceiling is adjusted 
upwards. The $1,800 maximum figure is now under review by a committee 
which will present its report to the Canadian government in July of this year. 

The provincial grant contribution to the Canada Student Loan Plan has 
been increased this year to a maximum of $2,400 for students who are single 
parents and $2,000 for single students without dependents. 

Between 37 and 42 per cent of full-time students at UVic apply for assist¬ 
ance in this way, says Nels Granewall, manager of Student Financial Aid 
Services. The majority receive some kind of assistance, though few receive the 
maximum allowable. 

A major supplement to the student loan and grant is the UVic work-study 
program, sponsored by the Ministry of Education. The program, which has 
been extremely successful at UVic, is available to students who show proof of 
financial need. Applications for the program are accepted from students who 
require more funds than the Canada Student Loan Plan allows, and from 
students who need financial aid but prefer not to use the Canada Student 
Loan Plan. 

The work-study program pays $5 per hour up to a maximum of 180 hours, 
or $900, per year. Positions range from research and academic assistants to 
writing for the Ring, UVic’s weekly newspaper. 

“We expect funding for as many as 300 positions this year,” says 
Sawchuck. 

There are also other part-time positions on campus, especially in the food 
services area and through the Alma Mater Society. 

Summer employment programs include the provincial government’s 
Youth Employment Program (YEP) sponsored by the B.C. Minister of Labour 
and a developing federal program called Federal Summer Canada. The posi¬ 
tions are discipline-related at UVic, and offer some career experience for 
students, says Sawchuck. 

Other funds are available to students as bursaries made available through 
Granewall’s office. 

Bursaries are awarded according to the circumstances and needs of the 
student. 

“Obviously, a single mother with kids is going to have more financial 
needs than a single student living with parents,” notes Granewall. 

Bursary funds increase at the same ratio as fees, and some special supple¬ 
ments will be added this year. A $50,000 fund has been made available to 
students affected by the removal of the tuition fee ceiling on undergraduate 
courses. The bursaries will be given to students who must take 16.5 credits or 
more this year. 


Students enrol now for fall 

More than 4,500 UVic students are expected to get a jump on the 1981-82 
academic year by registering early on campus during July and August. 

All students with the exception of those in the Faculty of Law and profes¬ 
sional year in the Faculty of Education can pick their courses, plan their 
timetables and complete all necessary forms before general registration week 
which begins Sept. 8. 

Early registration begins July 8 and ends August 14 in the east-west 
lounge of the Student Union Building. 

Students can register Monday and Thursday from 12:30 to 4:30 p.m. and 
from 6 to 7:30 p.m. Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, registration takes place 
from 12:30 to 6 p.m. 

Administrative Registrar Gordon Smiley expects between 60 and 65 per 
cent of all 1981-82 undergraduate students to register in July and August. “I’d 
advise students to register early if possible,” he added. 

Arts and Science and Education advising officers will be available at all 
times that early registration is available and the Alma Mater Society (AMS) 
will have two liaison officers working during early registration to assist 
students in cleaning up any red tape or confusion. 


three years and to $73 for each sub¬ 
sequent term of enrolment. 

The new fee structure also elimi¬ 
nates the previous maximum tui¬ 
tion for undergraduates in Winter 
Session, making fees directly pro¬ 
portional to the number of units 
taken. The removal of the winter 
session undergraduate fee maxi¬ 
mum will bring the total effective 
fee increase to 14 per cent. 

A $50,000 non-recurring bursary 
fund has been established and 
approved by the BOG for tuition 
assistance to those students who 
can establish financial need and 
whose programs require them to 
enrol in 16.5 units or more during 
the winter session. 
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Stephen elected BOG chairman 



Stephen: a year of " consolidation” 


The next 12 months at UVic will likely be a “period of 
consolidation” after several years of rapid growth, 
according to Hugh R. Stephen, newly elected chairman 
of UVic’s Board of Governors (BOG). 

Stephen, 68, a former mayor of Victoria, was elected 
to a one-year term as BOG chairman at a special meeting 
June 17. First appointed to the BOG in August of 1976, 
Stephen has served as vice-chairman since November of 
1978. 

He replaces consulting engineer Joseph Cunliffe as 
chairman. Cunliffe resigned in May after 10 years and 
had been chairman since 1973. Cunliffe’s contributions 
to the university and to the community were recognized 
by UVic at the May 30 Convocation when he was 


awarded an honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 

“In accepting the chairmanship, I’m aware that I’m 
stepping into a very large pair of shoes,” said Stephen. 
“Joe Cunliffe has provided outstanding leadership dur¬ 
ing a period of dramatic growth for this institution.” 

Stephen pointed out that UVic has added profes¬ 
sional schools in law, social work, child care, nursing 
and public administration during Cunliffe’s tenure as 
chairman. 

“I expect the next 12 months to be a period of consoli¬ 
dation,” he said. “In 1981 our academic building for 
theatre, new residences and a new faculty club will be 
completed. Construction of a new life sciences building, 
including UVic’s Discovery Park facilities, may also get 
underway during the next year.” 

Stephen said he was pleased that the theatre building 
was finally being completed. “The department has been 
here for a long time in the huts and the faculty and 
students have been very patient,” he said. 

“Pm a strong believer in having an attractive faculty 
club,” he added. “It can create a good atmosphere for 
members of departments and faculties to mix socially. I 
would hope that members of the community will also 
find it attractive.” 

While Stephen has been on the BOG for five years, his 
connections with UVic and its predecessor Victoria Col¬ 
lege, go back much further. As president of the Chamber 
of Commerce in 1957-58 he was involved with the trans¬ 
formation of Victoria College into a four-year, degree¬ 
granting institution. 

The chamber actively promoted the idea of a univer¬ 
sity in Victoria, against strong opposition, and recom¬ 
mended that the campus be located in Gordon Head. “At 
that time, we envisaged a maximum student population 
of about 2,500,” he said. 

In 1960 Stephen was actively involved in the public 
fund-raising campaign for the establishment of the uni¬ 
versity, a campaign that raised more than $2 million. 

His daughter, Susan, received her Master of Public 
Administration degree from UVic in 1980. 

Stephen said UVic has been extremely fortunate in 
recent years with the leadership shown by President Dr. 
Howard Petch and senior administrators. 

“The president has been doing a fantastic job,” he 


said. “And our senior officials could hold their own in 
any corporate environment.” 

Stephen said he has seen a marked change in the 
relationship between the universities and the Universi¬ 
ties Council of British Columbia during his tenure on the 
BOG. 

“I believe there was a mutual lack of understanding 
by the universities and UCBC of each other’s respective 
roles,” he said. “In the past two years the relationship 
between UCBC and the universities has been excellent. 

“We’ve been getting excellent support from UCBC 
and from the provincial government. We’ve never had a 
minister more supportive of universities than Dr. Pat 
McGeer. He’s really fought for the universities and he 
has been far-seeing in his approach to post-secondary 
education.” 

Stephen is impressed by what he calls the “great 
dedication and pride in UVic” exhibited by faculty, staff 
and students. “Members of the board share that feeling 
and will attempt tojfortify it during the coming year.” 

Stephen was born in Guildford, England and began a 
career as a newspaper reporter in London at the age of 
18. He worked on British newspapers for seven years 
before coming to Canada in 1939. He served in the Cana¬ 
dian Army from 1939 to 1945, and operated a laundry 
and dry-cleaning company in Victoria from 1946 to 1962. 

He served as vice-chairman of the Victoria Advisory 
Planning Commission from 1950 to 1958, was an aider- 
man on Victoria City Council in 1966 and was the mayor 
of Victoria from 1967 to 1969. 

He is a director of B.C. Tel and a member of the board 
of Canada Trust. He is an honorary life member of the 
Community Planning Association of Canada, a gover¬ 
nor of the Canada Jaycees, a member of the board of 
trustees of the Fraser Institute and an honorary life 
member of the Victoria Conservatory of Music. 

Stephen is a past president of the Victoria Art Gal¬ 
lery, the Laurier Club and the Victoria Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. He was chairman of the Capital Region Board in 
1969 and is a past director of the Victoria Conservatory 
of Music, past director of the Victoria Foundation and a 
past chairman of the board of Brentwood College. 


BOG 

Royal Jubilee administrator heads up new UVic program has seven 

11GW IBC6S 


Denis Protti, a hospital administrator with a wide range of experience, has 
been named Director of the new Health Information Sciences program, effec¬ 
tive Julv 1. 

The Health Information Science program is the first of its kind in Canada, 
and will begin to admit students in September of 1982. 

“Graduates will have the necessary academic and professional training to 
apply information sciences to a wide range of health-related fields,” says 
Protti. These fields include: 

• health records administration, which includes maintaining and analysing 
medical records of an historical nature. These can be used to indicate trends 
in health care needs within an institution. 

• medical care needs within an institution, for support of patient care. Pre¬ 
valent in the United States, these systems are now being introduced in 
Canadian hospitals, and include such innovations as video display termi¬ 
nals linking nursing stations and hospital pharmacies via computers. The 
systems enable doctors to place orders quickly and efficiently while eliminat¬ 
ing paperwork and increasing confidentiality. 

• medical support systems, another rapidly developing area in which compu¬ 
ters are required to provide support services in radiology, intensive care units 
and laboratory procedures. Two of the most common uses are in monitoring 
cardiac patients following heart attacks and in analysing data from highly 
sophisticated x-ray machines such as CAT-scanners. 

• hospital management information systems, used to provide highly 
detailed bookkeeping and accounting systems for a hospital’s internal 
budgeting procedures. 

• health data bases, used mainly by governments in analysing epidemilogi- 
cal trends, disease patterns and other data. 

The UVic program will provide courses in computer sciences and informa¬ 
tion sciences and in health-related areas such as basic pathology and phar¬ 
macology, nursing, social and legal issues, hospital management and 
medical staff relations and human relations skills. 

“There is a need for more than just computer-oriented training in this 
field,” says Protti, commenting on the broad inter-disciplinary range of 
courses for the program. 

Protti projects an enrolment of 30 students in the first year of the program 
• with a total of 105 at peak enrolment for the program. The first graduates are 
expected in 1986, with the possibility of a few in 1985 if credit is granted for 
previous courses or training. 

Protti was Director of Management Information Services at the Royal 
Jubilee Hospital in Victoria and an associate professor in the School of 
Public Administration at UVic before accepting the new appointment. He 
holds a master’s degree in computing science from the University of Manit¬ 
oba and a diploma in Hospital Administration from the Canadian Hospital 
Association. He was a hospital administrator at St. Boniface Hospital in 
Winnipeg for six years, and spent another six years in the Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine at the University of Manitoba working on development of a medical 
research computing centre. 



Protti 


Along with a new chairman, the 1981-82 
version of UVic’s Board of Governors 
(BOG) features seven new faces among its 
15 members. 

The provincial government has 
appointed four new members including 
Wesley Black, president of the UVic 
Alumni Association and a former provin¬ 
cial Cabinet member; Philip D. Holmes, 
Victoria realtor; George Kidd, a career 
diplomat who has retired in Victoria, and 
David Sinclair, a chartered accountant in 
Vancouver. 

The appointments were announced in 
June with the new members replacing 
Joseph Cunliffe, William Gwyer, Alex Hall 
and Dr. H.J. Portelance whose terms had 
expired. 

Dr. Charles Picciotto (Physics) has been 
elected as a faculty representative on the 
BOG. Gary Aaron-Sims and Douglas 
Thompson have been elected student repre¬ 
sentatives for 1981-82. 

Picciotto replaces Dr. John Schofield on 
the BOG while the 1980-81 student repre¬ 
sentatives were Brian Klaver and Paul 
Sandhu. 

Other BOG members include chairman 
Hugh Stephen, Dr. Terry Huberts, Chan¬ 
cellor Dr. Ian McTaggart Cowan, Kenneth 
Murphy, President Dr. Howard Petch, and 
Dr. Robert Picard. 

Continuing as an elected faculty repre¬ 
sentative on the BOG is Dr. Roger David¬ 
son (Mathematics). Sonia Birch-Jones, 
coordinator of alumni affairs, was elected 
to a second three-year term as staff repre¬ 
sentative on the BOG earlier this year. 

Stephen says he is impressed by the cali¬ 
bre of those serving oh the board. “I believe 
we have a strong board, with expertise in a 
number of areas. 

“While each of us comes from a different 
constituency and brings with us varying 
experiences, once here we shed our nar¬ 
rower loyalties and adopt an overall loy¬ 
alty to the ongoing welfare of the 
university.” 


C 
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Matsqui rampage 

By Tim Humphreys 


UVic carries on a unique educational program 
for prisoners at a number of penal institutions 
in British Columbia. The program enables 
inmates to obtain a B.A. while serving time 
behind bars. One of the institutions where the 
program is operating is Matsqui , with about 
100 inmates enrolled. 


When prisoners at Matsqui rioted recently, one of the 
buildings that escaped almost without damage was the 
Academic Centre, where UVic carries on its undergradu¬ 
ate program for prisoners. What made this surprising 
was that about 200 prisoners were moved into the centre 
without supervision. 

“There is something of a tradition in prison riots that 
the last place the prisoners have total control over gets 
tom apart,” says Wayne Knights, one of the instructors 
in the UVic program. 

“We don’t know why the academic centre was chosen 
to house the prisoners, but we were very worried, espe¬ 
cially about the university library. If there is one thing at 
Matsqui that is irreplaceable, it is the library. The situa¬ 
tion was pretty volatile, and we really didn’t know what 
to expect when we moved back in.” 

When Knights did get back in, he found an almost 
undamaged building, a generally intact library, and an 
office that was cleaner than before the riot. 

“I was stunned it was in such good shape. It shows an 
enormous amount of respect on the part of the prison 
population for the centre,” says Knightd. 

About 200 prisoners nad been moved into the centre, 
about three times the number the building could comfor¬ 
tably hold. The prisoners were told by the prison admin¬ 
istration to use the area as living quarters until the “tent 
city” they are now in was set up in a field in the prison 
compound. 

“The big thing you worry about in a prison riot is 
arson,” says Knights. “The academic centre houses the 
university programs library of about 25,000 volumes, 
and it is completely integrated with the UVic main 
library. It has been built up over the last seven years by 
the inmates themselves and it symbolizes what we do 
here. Had a fire been started, the library would have been 
lost. I don’t think it could be replaced.” 

Much of the credit for keeping the academic centre 
intact has to go to the prisoners in the university pro¬ 
gram, says Knights. 

“The prison authorities may have realized the value 
the prisoners taking university programs put on the cen¬ 
tre when they moved the inmates in,” says Knights. 

“The guys policed the area themselves. There is one 
inmate, a lifer, with an ‘A’ average who has the respect of 
the other inmates, and is extremely responsible. He 
placed all the equipment and files in one book cupboard, 
and then watched over on the cupboard. Other inmates 
in the program checked to make sure that fires were not 
being started in the library by the other inmates not in 
the program. 

“I heard that one time a fuse—a candle in a pile of 
paper—had been set, but fortunately it was found,” says 
Knights. There was some damage to the building that 
had occurred when the prisoners needed sleeping space. 
A lock on one door was broken and a window smashed to 
gain entry to an equipment room. 

“The equipment room contained typewriters, two 
duplicating machines and a number of other pieces of 
equipment. Two of the inmates took the equipment to the 
assistant warden’s office for safekeeping. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there has been some misunderstanding about 
this and one of of the prisoners involved was “scooped” 
out of the tent city and placed in solitary. It was, in my 
opinion, a somewhat unconsidered move. The guy in 
question is sometimes considered surly in the eyes of the 
Corrections staff but very responsible in his behavior. 
We have spoken to the assistant warden, and I hope the 
inmate will soon be out of solitary. I hope the term in 
solitary will not be placed on his file,” says Knights. 

The only equipment damage of a major sort was to the 
library microfiche reader. 

“Anything with a mirror in it is going to get des¬ 
troyed,” notes Knights. “Mirrors are a highly valued 
commodity in jails.” 

Some of the more expensive equipment was missing 
when Knights got back so he went looking for it. 

“When the prisoners moved out, the prison adminis¬ 
tration told them they could take anything they needed, 
so they took the video-tape machine, the tapes and the 
stereo. We found them in the tent city, completely intact, 
in their own tents. The prisoners have them set up in a 
highly controlled situation with movies and other view¬ 
ing tightly scheduled. The stereo is set up in much the 
same way. Some of the prisoners have set up a very neat 
library out there, and are asking when their courses can 
get back on schedule.” 
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spares UVic centre 

The UVic prison education program at Matsqui is 
accepted by all the inmates and has its own traditions, 
and the inmates who take university programs are 
respected by the others. 

“The most successful students are those in their late 
20s and early 30s,” says Knights. “Guys will respect 
another guy for going to university, even if they can’t 
understand the motive. They may think the other guy is 
doing it just to make parole, but I think something more 
qualitative is happening.” 

Knights points to a recent study showing recidivism 
rates among prisoners who take university programs to 
be low compared to other groups in prison. 

“We really need 1 a half-way house at this point for 
people in the program,” he adds. “The students coming 
out of prison can usually handle any academic work¬ 
load the universities can throw at them. The problem the 
guys face is a social one. They’re in a very different 
environment than prison when they hit the university 
campus. A halfway house run on the same principles as 
our program would help them make the adjustment.” 

Knights does not like to comment on the reasons he 
feels the riot at Matsqui occurred, but says he is worried 
that Ottawa will take a hard line for public political 
consumption that will make it difficult for prison admin¬ 
istrators to make traditional decisions. 

“There is a tendency to make generalizations. Not all 
prisoners are the same. For the older, long term inmates, 
the prison is their home. They accept that and want to 
make the best of it. They have no interest in this sort of 
action. 

“When a prison is used as a reception area it produces 
an unstable population, and Matsqui has become an 
unofficial reception area since the closing of the B.C. 
Penitentiary. 

“Prison society is very finely balanced and studies 
show the one consistent factor in most prison riots is a 
change from the outside that is introduced with insuffi¬ 
cient explanation. 

“That may have been what happened with the pay for 
kitchen workers at Matsqui. It wasn’t the amount of pay 
so much as the change in pay upsetting the system. Work 
in the kitchen has some status attached to it, and if the 
changes aren’t explained properly, it can upset the bal¬ 
ance inmates work out among themselves. When that 
happens, tempers start going, and if the other factors are 
right, the thing blows up.” 

One of the other factors, says Knights, is the influx of 
younger, short-term prisoners who are arriving at Mats¬ 
qui as the prison is used more and more as a reception 
centre. 

“The younger guys are less accepting of the system 
than the older inmates,” notes Knights. 

In response to the hard-line reaction taken by some to 
the riot, and to inmates in general, Knights points to a 
letter from a former inmate to a local paper: 

“The point missed by all of you is that a prison is an 
extension of the community; that the men and women 
there are sons and daughters of the community; and that 
you must, unless you transport them to another land, 
recognize the need for places in our communities for 
those who have failed.” 


Conference examines 
education behind bars 

A national Conference on Prison Educa¬ 
tion, sponsored by UVic and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education (CAAE), 
in cooperation with the Correctional Ser¬ 
vice of Canada will be held at UVic Oct. 12 
to 15. 

The program will feature internation¬ 
ally known experts and will deal with the 
role and practice of education in a modern 
penitentiary. 

There is a growing body of evidence that 
one of the most constructive things a peni¬ 
tentiary can do for the inmate and for 
society is to provide formal education for 
the prisoner. 

The publication of a post-release study 
of former inmates at Matsqui Penitentiary 
in British Columbia shows that those who 
participated in a unique UVic program of 
university level courses had a recidivism 
rate of 15 per cent. The comparable rate of a 
matched group of prisoners in more tradi¬ 
tional programs was 53 per cent. Recidi¬ 
vism rate refers to the repeat sentencing to 
prison terms of inmates following release 
after serving a first term in a penitentiary. 

In contrast to the apparent success of the 
educational program in reduction of recidi¬ 
vism rates, most other projects have shown 
little result. 

The surprising results of the study sug¬ 
gest that education may become one of the 
most important concerns of correctional 
administrators in the future. 

Bob Kaplan, Solicitor General of Can¬ 
ada has been asked to provide a govern¬ 
mental perspective to the conference. 

Other speakers at the conference 
include Dr. Michael Ignatieff, Senior Fel¬ 
low, Cambridge University, author of A 
Just Measure of Pain (1978); Dr. Arnold 
Edinborough, author, editor, publisher, 
educator, scholar and author of One 
Church , Two Nations (1967), Some Camel, 
Some Needle (1974), and The Enduring 
Word (Ed.) (1978), honorary director of the 
John Howard Society of Canada; Dr. 
Lucien Morin, Department of Education, 
Universite du Quebec a Trois Rivieres, 
author of numerous publications on moral 
education in the prison, and Dr. Joe Hud¬ 
son, principal evaluator, Department of 
the Auditor General, author of many publi¬ 
cations on program evaluation. 

Simultaneous translation services will 
be available at the conference. Further 
information is available through the con¬ 
ference office at Extension. 



Peer Counselling Project personnel Marie McKee (left), Greg Saunders, Christina McDowell and Dr. Rey Carr (Educa¬ 
tion) are ell smiles following their trip to the Canadian Guidance and Counselling Conference in Calgary. The group gave 
a three-hour presentation to the conference on peer counselling techniques and methods which drew overwhelming and 
positive response from other delegates. The project, the only one of its kind in Canada, is successfully operating in junior 
and secondary high schools in B.C. and is designed to help students help themselves. Students who are respected by 
their peers are trained in basic counselling skills. The project has received commendations from students and parents 
alike. Carr says the British Columbia Teachers Federation (BCTF) has expressed interest in the project for its members, 
and he and his colleagues will be producing a video-tape presentation over the summer to explain peer counselling to a 
wider audience. McKee, Saunders and McDowell are all graduate students in the Faculty of Education. 
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The last hurrah begins for the old Phoenix 


This summer is a special one for the Pho¬ 
enix Theatre on campus. 

It is the 10th anniversary of the Phoenix 
Summer Theatre (PST) and it is the last 
season within the walls of the existing 
theatre. 

This year the PST is presenting three 
plays: The Killing of Sister George, The 
Skin of Our Teeth and Beyond Mozam¬ 
bique, in repertoire until August 1. 

Performances are at 8 p.m. Monday to 
Saturday. (For details on ticket prices, res¬ 
ervations and the schedule of plays, call 
the box office at 277-4821 and check the 
Calendar in this edition of the Ring. 

The PST was formed in 1972 by a group 
of 15 UVic theatre students and Prof. John 
Krich, director of theatre from 1972 to 1978, 
as the group’s director and advisor. 

The aim was to offer summer theatre 
entertainments for Victoria audiences and 
provide students with the experience of 
participating totally in a professionally 
oriented theatre situation. Initial financial 
support came from the UVic Board of 
Governors. 

In 1974, Dr. Harvey Miller (Theatre) was 
invited to join as co-artistic director to the 
Phoenix Players, renamed the Phoenix 
Summer Theatre that year. 

Bindon Kinghorn, technical director of 
the Theatre Department, also joined the 
company in 1974 and in 1977 he became 
artistic director of the PST. Since 1980 
Kinghorn has been administrator of the 
PST. 

In 1974 the BOG grant was supple¬ 
mented by Student Summer Employment 
grants from the provincial government. 
Past members of the PST have gone to 
work professionally in theatre or in the 
media, or to teach in universities, colleges 


Jennifer Madli Langley and David Ian 

and schools across Canada. 

For 10 years the company has presented 
plays in a former army hut but in 1982 the 
PST will be located in new facilities. 

A new academic building for the Thea¬ 
tre Department is now under construction 
and is scheduled to be ready for occupancy 
by the end of November. The new building 
will provide one of the best facilities for 
teaching theatre in Canada with prosce¬ 
nium and thrust theatres each seating no 
more than 200 people. 


The new building will also contain a ver¬ 
satile arrangeable studio, design offices, 
scene and costume shops, small studios, 
seminar rooms, dressing rooms and faculty 
offices. 

To mark the last season in their old 
home, the PST is presenting three pieces 
that range from the comic to the sardonic to 
the ironic. 

Frank Marcus’ wry comedy, The Killing 
of Sister George, is a portrayal of the polit¬ 
ics and struggles in eliminating a charac¬ 
ter in a popular British soap opera and it is 
also a study of the real-life situation of the 
impetuous and fiery actress who plays the 
role of Sister George. It is directed by Clara 
Hare. 

Thornton Wilder’s piquant comedy clas¬ 
sic, The Skin of Our Teeth, is a study of 
human survival, through 5,000 years of 
fire, flood, ice, depression and dozens of 
wars. 

It is directed by Jane Logie whose direct¬ 
ing credits at the Phoenix include Yeats’ At 
the Hawkswell and Moliere’s The Flying 
Doctor. 

Canadian playwright George F. Walker 
provides the third production, Beyond 
Mozambique, a murky black farce. This is 
an account of six characters’ attempts to 
bring meaning to their lives in the face of 
an irrational, chaotic world. 

The director of Beyond Mozambique is 
Mitch Beer who also directed Architruc 
and Elevator for the Theatre Department’s 
L-Hut Studio entertainments. 

PST officials advise that the subject 
matter of Beyond Mozambique will be 
offensive to some and that the play is not 
suitable for those of an impressionable age 
or outlook. 

Following the close of the PST season, 


McLeod are featured in Beyond Mozambique 

the ninth annual Senior Secondary 
Summer Theatre Workshop (SSSTW) will 
move into tha Phoenix with The Madwo¬ 
man of Chaillot, directed by Jim Leard 
(Theatre). It will play from August 13 to 20. 
The SSSTW is composed of students from 
across British Columbia who spend six 
weeks on campus for concentrated instruc¬ 
tion in acting, stage movement and stage¬ 
craft while preparing a major production. 




New academic building for Theatre Department will include two intimate theatres 


Film fare features 


foreign 

Filmgoers studying, working or visiting on 
campus this summer need not go far to 
view some of the finest film fare in town at 
exceptionally low prices, when the univer¬ 
sity film society, Cinecenta, opens its 
summer season July 7 in the Student 
Union Building theatre. 

The program organized by Cinecenta 
manager John Skibinski for the summer 
season includes a Francois Truffaut retro¬ 
spective, a festival of animated films, a 
series of Katharine Hepburn and Cary 
Grant double features and a pot-pourri of 
both well and little-known American 
flicks. 

Skibinski is also lining up a number of 
foreign fihns which will be shown in the 
Cinecenta’s Fifth Annual International 
Film Festival, August 13 to 22. 

“It will be a fun summer,” predicts Ski¬ 
binski who took over the manager’s job 
last fall from former UVic student Michael 
Hoppe who recently became manager of 
the Oak Bay Theatre. 

Skibinski worked with Hoppe before 
becoming Cinecenta manager, and thinks 
that the opening of the Oak Bay Theatre 
this week under his former boss’s manage¬ 
ment promises to add greatly to the local 
film scene. 

The first film being shown at the Oak 
Bay under new ownership is Truffaut’s 
The Last Metro points out Skibinski, and 
this he believes will contribute to the popu¬ 
larity of the six Truffaut films scheduled 
for the summer Cinecenta season. Ski¬ 
binski has noticed during his first term as 
manager that Cinecenta need feel no 
threat of competition from downtown thea¬ 
tres when they duplicate Cinecenta’s 
showings. “Foreign films tend to do better 
here when they play downtown first.” 

The popularity of Cinecenta has grown 
immensely over the last few years, support¬ 
ing Skibinski’s belief that the film art is 
not being seriously threatened by cablevi- 
sion and other electronic media. “I don’t 
think films are ever going to die out.” 

Last year 68,000 people attended Cine¬ 
centa showings, and this summer marks 
the first time the film society is open four 
evenings a week during the summer, com¬ 
pared to three evenings in former years. 
Based on the overflow crowds at several 
shows during the winter season and the 
numbers of new faces—particularly young 
faces—which he noticed in the audiences, 
Skibinski believes there are enough avid 
filmgoers in Victoria to support the added 
evening of entertainment. 

The most popular films shown by Cine¬ 
centa during 1980-81 were Apocalypse 
Now, All That Jazz, The Rose, American 
Gigolo and Le Cage Aux Folles. Skibinski 
was not surprised by the success of these 
well-known movies which had been shown 


festival 

downtown before coming to Cinecenta, but 
he was very pleased to learn how well Cine¬ 
centa could do with little-known obscure 
foreign films. 

“We did a series of West German films 
because we thought we should, and were 
shocked that they did so well. We’ve been 
taking risks and we’ve been pleasantly 
surprised.” 

Thus, Cinecenta’s manager is optimis¬ 
tic that the International Film Festival in 
August, the only one of its kind in Victoria, 
will draw good crowds. He hopes to include 
in the offerings Micheline Lanctot’s Cana¬ 
dian film The Handyman, Bruce Beres- 
ford’s new Swedish film The Getting of 
Wisdom and a Werner Fassbinder film 
from Germany. 

Cinecenta brochures listing the titles 
for the Foreign Film festival will be distrib¬ 
uted around campus, as are brochures cur¬ 
rently distributed listing titles and times of 
showings for the first part of the summer 
season. Cinecenta’s July and early August 
schedule is also listed in the Calendar in 
this issue of the Ring. 

Looking ahead to the fall, Skibinski wel¬ 
comes suggestions from Cinecenta’s 
audiences. “We want ideas and I love get¬ 
ting suggestions. They come from all over. 
We encourage faculty input and I could 
have more of this.” 

Struck by the success of the showing in 
March of a 3-D movie The Creature from 
the Black Lagoon (“They were lined up 
across the Ring Road), he plans another 
showing of a 3-D movie, TheRevenge of the 
Creature from the Black Lagoon, early this 
fall (“and this time the audience will get to 
keep the glasses”). 

Skibinski works with a part-time staff 
of 13 students who do various jobs from 
projectionist to manning the doors and 
ushering. 

Although the staff was somewhat 
“overwhelmed” by the long lineups at 
many Cinecenta showings during the past 
season, Skibinski says Cinecenta will be 
ready for the rush when it happens again. 
He doesn’t anticipate overwhelmingly 
large crowds during the summer, but plans 
this fall to maintain a system of pre-selling 
tickets with guaranteed seats for weekend 
showings. 

Also, he says, Cinecenta is going to 
bring in a policy of starting films firmly on 
time. 

Student prices for Cinecenta are $1.50 
per film or $2 for double features, and $2 
and $2.50 respectively for staff and cam¬ 
pus faculty. Non-campus members may 
gain entrance to Cinecenta films by pur¬ 
chasing a Cinemagic card for $2.50. For 
further information phone 477-1721 or 477- 
1834. 
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Linguist warns of language abuses 


By John Driscoll 

Dr. Harry Scargill sees a potential for great danger in 
the deliberate misuse of the English language in order to 
sell things. 

Scargill is concerned that people are accepting, over¬ 
night, changes in vocabulary from some advertisers and 
politicians who “deliberately misuse words in order to 
deceive the public. 

“There are dozens of examples,” he says. The word 
‘small’ has been replaced by the word ‘regular’ in super¬ 
markets, you no longer travel second-class or third-class 
but ‘economy’ and a small pack of cigarets is becoming a 
‘pouch’. 

“Cigarets don’t come in pouches. Economy fare does 
not mean it’s an economical way to travel. As for the 
word ‘regular’ in reference to the size of a product, it has 
no meaning.” 

Scargill is a pioneer in the study of Canadian English 
and co-editor of the highly successful series of Gage 
Dictionaries of Canadian English. He founded the first 
linguistics department in English-speaking Canada,' at 
UVic, in 1964. 

After 17 years at UVic, he retired July 1. In a recent 
interview, Scargill talked about the major abuses in 
language and the future of the English language. 

“No grammatical change in any language has ever 
taken place that has led to a misunderstanding,” he 
said. “It’s in the vocabulary that the danger lies.” 

Scargill says there is a danger of misunderstanding if 
overnight changes in vocabulary are not questioned. 
“People should ask ‘what do you mean?’ more often. 
They should start thinking about what people are trying 
to sell them. 

“It has been said that the purpose of language is to 
deceive. The poet deceives through clever use of the lan¬ 
guage. Through the same clever use of the language, the 
advertiser also deceives but the endeavor is not the 
same.” 

He said many people use “doublespeak” to misinform 
and avoid anything with negative connotations. 
“Words such as ‘third-class’ now have a negative conno¬ 
tation and are disappearing.” 

Scargill pointed to UVic’s Extension Division for an 
illustration of the general principle that people dislike 
anything with negative connotations. 

Extension offers “credit free” courses where it once 
offered “non-credit” courses. 

“I know what ‘non-credit’ means but what does 
‘credit free’ mean? Does it mean I’m entitled to free 
credits? It’s a ludicrous way to avoid a negative 
connotation.” 

Scargill said language is always evolving and over 
time the useful changes catch on. What concerns him is 
the rapid pace of change through television and radio. 

He points to the phrase “at this point in time” to 
describe “now” which became popular overnight during 
the televised Watergate investigation. “I believe it’s still 
with us,” he adds ruefully. 


Scargill says confusion sometimes results when a 
word is taken out of one area and used in another, hav¬ 
ing the effect of distorting the original meaning. 

“Words like ‘compact’ to describe cars and ‘economy’ 
to describe fares are examples of this sort of thing.” 

While those familiar with Howard Cosell may 
shudder, Scargill says that sports commentators are 
now the models for vocabulary changes. 



Scargill:‘cigarets don’t come in a pouch’ 


“We hear the spoken word most on radio and televi¬ 
sion and sports commentators are setting the tone,” he 
said. “It’s been that way for some time.” 

As for the continuing stories about the growing illi¬ 
teracy of today’s young people, Scargill says this is “rub¬ 
bish”. “My students are not illiterate and never have 
been.” 

Scargill says schools would be a lot better off giving 
courses in semantics rather than in composition. “I’ve 
never been concerned about grammatical errors.” 

Scargill has devoted many years to the study of Can¬ 
adian English, but he feels that North American Eng¬ 
lish is accepted in Canada and the United States. 

Oh, we have our ‘moose’, ‘cariboo’, ‘muskeg’ and ‘tob¬ 


oggan’, but there really aren’t many differences in the 
English spoken in the United States and Canada.” 

Scargill sees the language moving rapidly towards a 
world English. “We understand British English and the 
British seem to have few problems with North American 
English. 

“Radio, television, movies and ease of movement will 
result in a world-wide vocabulary very quickly.” 

Scargill points to one major difference in spoken Eng¬ 
lish between North America and Britain. 

“British English has a standard which is the Queen’-s 
English of the Oxford-Cambridge variety. This goes 
back to 1066 when the court was established in London 
and the speech there became the model. 

“We have no similar model in either Canada or the 
United States. In fact, the CBC seems to stress a neutral 
English, carefully avoiding regional dialects. 

“The speech of Ottawa or Boston is not held up as the 
model to be taught. Toronto English is not the standard 
and there is no such thing as the president’s English in 
the United States.” 

Scargill has spent a lifetime studying the nuances of 
language and will continue to work on revised editions 
of the Gage dictionaries. “Dictionaries are out of date 
the day they’re published,” he explains. 

The Senior Dictionary of Canadian English has 
become the accepted dictionary in high schools across 
the country. 

Scargill and his co-editors, W.S. Avis and R. J. Gregg, 
encountered difficulties at first in having the idea of a 
Canadian dictionary accepted by publishers. 

“Wilfred Wees, who was president of Gage Publish¬ 
ing, went out on a limb as a publisher with the diction¬ 
ary,” said Scargill. “He has done more for Canadian 
English than any other publisher.” 

Scargill, born in Barnsley, England, obtained his 
B.A. and Ph.D. in English Language from Leeds 
University. 

He was an English teacher and assistant director of 
examinations for the Civil Service Commission in Lon¬ 
don before coming to Canada and the University of 
Alberta in 1948. 

He was Dean of Arts and Science at the University of 
Calgary from 1962 to 1964 when he came to UVic to 
found and chair the linguistics department here. 

At UVic he was chairman of the committee to estab¬ 
lish graduate studies and became Dean of Graduate 
Studies in 1968. He was named director of the lexicogra¬ 
phical centre for Canadian English in 1970. 

Scargill was also a founding member of the Cana¬ 
dian Linguistics Association and the first editor of the 
Journal of the Canadian Linguistics Association. 

“He is the founder of our department and its leader 
for a dozen years,” says Dr. Henry Warkentyne, chair¬ 
man of the Linguistics Department. 

“Certainly, he is a real pioneer, one of a very small 
group that initiated the study of Canadian English.” 


Chemist investigates B.C. 9 s healing herbs 


By John Durkin 

An accidental brushing against a shrub 
called Devil’s Club results in multiple pric¬ 
kling, burning sensations and, probably, 
the query as to why God ever created such a 
useless, obnoxious plant. 

Native Indians however, look on the 
Devil’s Club in a much more favorable 
light according to Dr. Gerry Poulton 
(Chemistry). 

“Native peoples use it extensively in the 
treatment of diabetes, tuberculosis, rheum¬ 
atism, and aches and pains. As a matter of 
fact it is a member of the ginseng family 
and close relatives of it have been shown to 
have valuable medical properties.” 

Devil’s Club is just one of the plants that 
interest Poulton. He is involved in a pro¬ 
ject, with several other researchers includ¬ 
ing Paul Monette of ReTech Ltd. and 
Nancy Turner of the B.C. Provincial 
Museum, to isolate pharmaceuticals from 
B.C. plants. 

Poulton became involved in the study of 
B.C. plants because of his interest in natu¬ 
ral chemistry. “I was trying to combine my 
interest in natural products research with 
something that would be of use to other 
people and also have a B.C. flavor.” 

“Being at a small university you also 
must have a research area that you can 
develop without being scooped by guys at 
the big universities.” 

The various stages in the isolating of 
valuable components from plants involves 
a process worthy of a good detective story, 
as Poulton explains. 

“The usage of the plant is first checked 
by talking to the native people, particularly 
the older people who have kept such know¬ 


ledge. When a plant is used over a broad 
geographic area and for a considerable 
length of time there is good reason to expect 
that it will have beneficial effects. 

“Samples of such plants are then 
brought to the lab and various extracts pre¬ 
pared using different types of solvents. Of 
course, the usual method of preparation 
described by the native people is also 
checked. 

“When the extracts are prepared, each is 
checked for biological activity such as anti¬ 
bacterial or antifungicidal properties. Any 
sample found to have these properties is 
further studied until the purest and most 
potent component is isolated.” 

An initial thought might be that all that 
is necessary once the effective agent is 
found is to patent it and sit back and wait 
for the money to roll in. According to Poul¬ 
ton, nothing could be further from the 
truth. “The agent or drug isolated may not 
be a new one at all. Someone else may have 
a patent on the same drug or on a similar 
one. 

“If the drug is new and appears to be of 
potential benefit, it is sent to a pharmaceut¬ 
ical company to determine its medical and 
financial potential. 

“The chances of finding something with 
potential for a large volume of sales is low 
but finite and worth pursuing. The major¬ 
ity of pharmaceutical companies exist on 
one chemical and if you can find that drug 
you’re homefree. Of course, any drugs deve¬ 
loped at UVic belong to the university but 
there are also benefits to the researcher.” 

According to Poulton, most of the plants 
now being studied are still used by native 


people. “They are probably used much 
more by the older people as the younger 
generation has been converted to the great 
consumer society. 

“The uses of quite a few of the plants are 
ealously guarded secrets. The native peo¬ 
ple very closely preserve their sources of 
the plants and the procedures involved in 
their preparation.” 

Poulton is also aware of the possible 
benefits of any ritual involved in a plant’s 


use. “The ritual probably has an effect. You 
can’t dissociate the treatment and the rit¬ 
ual and there is no way we can even esti¬ 
mate the effect of the ritual. Maybe if a 
person believes, there is more of a chance of 
it working. 

“If you choose the plants correctly, how¬ 
ever, and take into account long standing 
use by the native people, usually there are 
good physiological bases for their effects in 
addition to any mental factors.” 
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A revered Chinese leader makes her 
final major address 

Soong Ching Ling, 91, died May 29, just 21 days after receiving an honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
UVic in Peking. For many years China*s foremost champion of women*s rights and childrens welfare, 

Soong was showered with honors by the government of China just prior to her death. She was named 
honorary chairman of the People*s Republic of China and admitted to the Communist Party, having 
been refused permission to join on several occasions in the past. Following is the complete text of her 
speech at the special UVic Convocation held in the Great Hall of the People. She read the speech in 
English with doctors and nurses standing by. 


I am honored to accept the doctorate from the University 
of Victoria. 

I accept it not for myself but as a token of your respect 
and friendship for the Chinese people and what they 
have achieved through protracted revolutionary strug¬ 
gles and in the building of our People’s Republic. 
Equally, I accept it as a token of the old, and firm friend¬ 
ship that binds the people of China and Canada. 

Our countries face each other across the Pacific. Long 
ago many Chinese began to go to Canada to work. They 
contributed in many ways to the building up of Canada. 
They won the respect of their fellow-citizens of other 
origins—they have been good Canadians. At the same 
time they have not forgotten their ancestral homeland, 
whose progress they have never failed to assist. In Sun 
Yat-sen’s day they were staunch supporters of his 
cause—he himself spent much time among them. They 
aided that cause not only financially but by joining its 
ranks, many returning to China to help achieve its aims. 
Later, in the struggles to repel Japanese militarist inva¬ 
sion and still later to found and build the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of China, they continued their staunch support. 

And it is not only they, among the Canadians, who 
have stood by us. Both in the anti-monarchic revolution 
led by Sun Yat-sen and in the new democratic and social¬ 
ist revolutions led by the Chinese Communist Party, the 
Chinese people have been helped by justice-loving Cana¬ 
dians of European ancestry. 


“When men, women and even children 
in even the most remote parts of our 
vast country hear the word Canada* 
they think of Bethune and when they 
hear the name Bethune, they think of 
Canada, his homeland ” 


Their most outstanding 
representative and noblest symbol was Dr. Norman 
Bethune, who gave his life in 1939 while serving the 
wounded on China’s most arduous front, the guerrila 
front of the Liberated Areas. Lauded by the late Chair¬ 
man Mao Zedong’s famous essay, “In Memory of Nor¬ 
man Bethune”, his name is known among the entire 
Chinese people who regard him as the brightest example 
of international sharing of weal and woe in the cause of 
progress and justice. 

When men, women and even children in even the 
most remote parts of our vast country hear the word 
Canada, they think of Bethune, and when they hear the 
name Bethune they think of Canada, his homeland. 
Bethune’s bones rest on Chinese soil, his memory is 
enshrined in Chinese hearts, he will bind China and 
Canada together for centuries and for millenia. In a 
larger sense, it fell to a Canadian, in China, to become an 
international exemplar of the necessary solidarity of 
people from all countries in battle against all would-be 
enslavers, and this is an honor to both our lands. 

More generally, numerous Canadians, government 
people, educators and others have been friendly to Chi¬ 
na’s struggles for equality and independence. It was so, 
notably, in World War II, when our two countries were 
allies against the fascist Axis. It is so today. I would like, 
among long-term friends, particularly to mention Dr. 
Chester Ronning and Dr. James Endicott, and there are 
many more. Since the founding of the People’s Republic 
of China and especially since the establishment of diplo¬ 
matic relations between China and Canada the bridge of 
Chinese-Canadian friendship has become more stable, 
broader and stronger, including %ood state relations, 
mutually advantageous trade, and academic and other 
amicable exchanges. 

In the present, as in the past, we have a common 
interest not only in continued friendship but, tangibly 
and sharply, in common effort for the preservation of 
world peace. Experience has taught both Chinese and 
Canadians that to guard peace, there must be a clear 
stand against all aggression by one state against 
another, all attempts by super-power expansionists to 
impose their will on the peoples and nations of the world. 

As in the 1930s, the choice between the two alterna¬ 
tives stands stark and clear. One is the course that, 
history has painfully taught us, leads to world war—the 
course of illusion, weakness, disharmony and appease¬ 
ment that can only embolden and accelerate the aggres¬ 
sor’s clearly unfolding drive for global hegemony. The 


other is the course of realism, of firmly-knit and deter¬ 
mined resistance to halt that drive. The international 
situation is getting increasingly tense and turbulent and 
world peace is under serious menace. The root cause lies 
in expansion and aggression by hegemonism. We must 
face it firmly and adopt effective measures to cope with 
the present critical international situation. 

Sun Yat-sen, in his last will, called upon us, in our 
country, to ensure the “elevation of China to a position of 
freedom and equality among the nations”. And he wrote 
that “to ensure this goal we must bring about an awak¬ 
ening of our own people and ally ourselves with those 
peoples of the world that regard us as equals.” Today 
China’s international position is better than ever before, 
her people are awakened as never before, and on this 
basis she is confident that she can achieve the tasks of 
further progress epitomized in the current goal of social¬ 
ist modernization. In this task, too, we must work with 
all those in the world who regard us as equals—among 
whom are the people and nation of Canada. 

Let us salute, foster and develop the deep-rooted 
friendship between China and Canada, in the spirit of 
which I am happy to accept your award. 


We’re famous in China 

Through the awarding of an honorary degree to 
Soong Ching Ling May 8, UVic has become a 
very well known university throughout China. 

Representatives of the East China News 
Agency recently spent half a day on campus 
obtaining material for a feature story on the 
university. A trade delegation from China 
arrived in Vancouver recently and immediately 
arranged for a trip to Victoria to visit the 
university. 

Soong, the widow of Sun Yat Sen, often 
called the “father of modern China”, was 
highly revered for her social welfare work. The 
special UVic Convocation in Peking (Beijing) 
became front-page news across China. 

“The reaction was much greater than we had 
anticipated,” said President Dr. Howard Petch, 
who with Prof. Betty Kennedy, chairman of the 
ceremonies committee, Dr. Jan Walls, Director 
of the Centre for Pacific and Oriental Studies 
and Registrar Ron Ferry, made up the official 
UVic delegation. 

Cost to the university for the trip was $5,184 
with the Chinese picking up all expenses other 
than return air fares. Paying their own way 
were spouses, Saanich mayor Mel Couvelier 
and Chamber of Commerce President Arne 
Lane. Ian Stewart, a former Board of Governors 
member, attended the Convocation as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Universities Council of British 
Columbia. 

The impact of the visit has not gone unno¬ 
ticed at other Canadian universities. 

In a letter to Petch, June 22, Prof. J.D. 
Embury of the Department of Metallurgy and 
Materials Science at McMaster University said 
he had just returned from China where “7 
gathered some reactions to your visit, and, in 
particular, to the award of an honorary degree 
to the late Madame Soong Ching Ling. 

“It was clear that many people in China 
regarded the awarding of a degree as very sig¬ 
nificant act of international friendship. I have 
enclosed the account in the Beijing Review. In 
addition, on the day of Madame Soong*s death 
the government put out a television program 
showing the highlights of her career and this 
included a short film of your conferring the 
degree. 

“Ipersonally feel that the University of Vic¬ 
toria showed a great deal of insight and wisdom 
in awarding the honorary degree and that it 
has contributed in a significant way to the long 
term relationship between Canada and China. 




The Board of Governors reports the following proceedings 
from the regular meeting of May 25,1981. 

Resignations 

The Board acknowledged receipt of the following resignations 
effective the dates shown: 

Andrew Donskov, associate professor, Slavonic Studies, effec¬ 
tive June 30, 1981. 

Thomas F. Garfat, assistant professor, School of Child Care, 
effective May 22, 1981. 

Evelyn Hope Hamilton, senior laboratory instructor, Biology, 
effective May 26, 1981. 

William E. Howden, associate professor, Computer Science, 
effective September 30, 1981. 

Bruce K. Wilson, programmer analyst, Academic Systems, 
effective May 29, 1981. 

Cancellations of Administrative and Academic Professional 
Appointment 

The appointment of G. Brian Ritchie as Manager, Projects, 
Buildings and Grounds, approved by the Board on March id, 
1981, cancelled. 

New Appointments—Faculty 

Jo-Ann E. McEachern, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.), Victoria, B.C., 
appointed assistant professor, Department of French Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, effective July 1, 1981 to June 30,1983. 
Alan R. Pence, B.A., M.S. (Portland State), Ph.D. (Ore.), Victo¬ 
ria, B.C., appointed assistant professor, School of Child Care, 
effective August 1. 1981 to June 30, 1983. 

Denis J. Protti, B.Sc. (Alta.), M.Sc. (Man.), Victoria, B.C., 
appointed professor and director, Health Information Science 
Program, effective July 1, 1981 to June 30, 1984. 

J. Isobel D. Roncari, B.Sc. (McGill), M.Sc. (St. Louis), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Tor.), Toronto, Ontario, appointed associate professor, 
School of Nursing, effective July 1, 1981 to June 30, 1984. 
Ahmed R. Sourour, B.Sc. (Cairo Univ.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Univ. of 
Illinois), Victoria, B.C., appointed associate professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics, effective July 1, 1981 to June 30,1984. 
Don A. VandenBerg, B.Sc. (Lethbridge). M.Sc. (U. of Vic.), 
Ph.D. (Australian National Univ.), Victoria, B.C., appointed 
university research fellow/adjunct assistant professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Physics, effective August 1, 1981 to June 30, 1984. 
Robert B.J. Walker, B.A. (Wales), M.A., Ph.D. (Queen’s), Victo¬ 
ria, B.C., appointed assistant professor, Department of Politi¬ 
cal Science, effective July 1, 1981 to June 30, 1983. 

Special Appointments 

Leland H. Donald, associate professor, Department of Anthro¬ 
pology, reappointed chairman, Department of Anthropology, 
effective July 1, 1981 to June 30, 1986. 

Carl R. Hare, professor, Department of Theatre, appointed 
chairman, Department of Theatre, effective July 1, 1981 to 
June 30, 1984. 

New Appointment—Administrative and Academic 
Professional 

Terence E.C. Gordey, Peace River, Alberta, appointed man¬ 
ager, projects, Buildings and Grounds, effective July 1,1981. 


The Senate reports the following proceedings from the 182nd 
meeting of May 20, 1981. 

Senate Committee on Appeals 

The Senate approved new terms of reference for the Senate 
Committee on Appeals. In doing so, the Senate delegated to 
the Committee on Appeals the authority to make final deci¬ 
sions on behalf of the Senate in regard to appeals filed by 
students in respect of academic matters. 

New Awards 

The following new awards were approved and recommended 
to the Board of Governors: 

The Molson Companies Scholarship ($500) 

The Sydney G. Pettit Book Prize in European History 
The Alfred Loft Book Prize in Canadian History 

Senate Committee on the Library 

The following recommendations, made by the Senate commit¬ 
tee on university budget, were adopted by the Senate: 

(1) That the Senate Committee on the library, work¬ 
ing closely with the Librarian and his colleagues 
and seeking the opinions of the university com¬ 
munity, formulate general policy about the future 
development of the UVic library system, including 
broad principals concerning the allocation of 
book funds. 

(2) That the committee seek the support of Senate for 
its formulation; and then announce and interpret 
that policy to the university community. 

Appointment Procedures 

The Senate approved a policy on procedure for the appoint¬ 
ment of the associate dean of Fine Arts as well as a policy on 
interim procedures for a search committee for a Dean of 
Engineering. 

Now hear this 

Radio UVIC, the university’s nationwide 
radio program service, took a close look at 
the world of computers recently in an inter¬ 
view with Dr. Ernest Chang (Mathemat¬ 
ics). 

Chang explained that in a chess game, 
the human master chess player can outdo 
the computer by deviating from the normal 
moves outlined in thousands of possible 
book moves, thereby throwing the compu¬ 
terized player into confusion. “From there 
on,” says Chang, “it’s easy picking.” 

In two other interviews, host Kim Whale 
(Information Services) talked with Dr. Syd¬ 
ney Jackman (History) about the July 29 
royal wedding, and heard Dr. Stephen 
Webb (Sociology) explain his research on 
the comparisons of rural and urban stress. 

Radio UVIC is often heard locally 
through several Vancouver stations, but 
Victorians can now expect to hear the inter¬ 
views through local stations CKDA and 
CFMS-FM, once the postal dispute is 
resolved. 
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B.C. lags behind 
in degrees 


A study prepared by UVic reveals that 
British Columbia occupies a surprisingly 
low position among the provinces in terms 
of university enrolment and degrees 
granted. 

The study, A Widening Gap, was pre¬ 
pared for the Universities Council of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia (UCBC) by Charles 
Gallagher and Ronald Merner of UVic’s 
Office of Institutional Analysis. 

From data obtained from Statistics 
Canada and other sources covering the 
period from 1961 to 1980, the study reveals 
some startling statistics: 

• B.C. has the lowest rank of all regions in 
degrees per capita. Young people in Onta¬ 
rio have about twice the probability of 
earning a degree compared to young people 
in B.C. 

• On a population-adjusted basis, three 
degrees are awarded in the rest of Canada 
as a whole for every two degrees in B.C. 

• B.C. is about 70 per cent below the 
national average in degrees across a wide 
range of professional areas including engi¬ 
neering, commerce and medicine. 

• B.C.’s cumulative shortfall behind the 
national average was about 23,000 degrees 
from 1970-71 to 1977-78. 

The study also reveals a large difference 
in university enrolment within B.C., 
between students from metropolitan and 
non-metropolitan areas of B.C. 

On a population-adjusted basis, about 
five students from Greater Victoria and 
Greater Vancouver enrol full-time in uni¬ 
versity for every two students from the rest 
of the province. 

UVic President Dr. Howard Petch has 
expressed concern at these statistics. “The 
large disadvantage for rural youth in this 
province is a very serious problem,” he 
says. 

“We hope that the evidence in this study 
will turn some attention to several serious 
and long-standing problems.” 


Authors Gallagher and Merner based 
their statistical data on degree and enrol¬ 
ment counts across Canada and on the 
numbers in the 18-24 age group or ‘youth 
population’. 

“The results show clearly that B.C. has 
not kept pace with other regions or with 
national trends in post-secondary 
education.” 

The authors emphasize that the study 
simply presents the facts based on calcula¬ 
tions from Statistics Canada data and 
does not attempt to analyze the reasons for 
B.C.’s decline. 

“In fact, it is doubtful whether anyone 
could explain why the situation has deve¬ 
loped as it has. It is virtually impossible to 
reconstruct the chronology of public events 
over the past 15 years which have contrib¬ 
uted to the present situation.” 

The graphs prepared by Gallagher and 
Merner show that in 1977-78 B.C. had 10.3 
per cent of Canada’s youth population, but 
only 6.6 per cent of Canada’s degrees. 

“If B.C. had awarded 10.3 per cent of 
Canada’s degrees, it would have produced 
3,600 more graduates in 1977-78 alone. 
Among the 10 provinces, B.C. occupied 
10th place.” 

In professional degrees, B.C. fell 1,800 
degrees short of the national average in 
1977-78 and ranked ninth among the 10 
provinces on a per capita basis, ahead of 
only Prince Edward Island. 

The study examines the effect of migra¬ 
tion to B.C. and concludes that “only a 
small part of the ‘degree gap’ can be 
explained by disproportionate immigra¬ 
tion of job-oriented young people to B.C.” 

According to the study, college enrol¬ 
ment in B.C. accounts for about six per cent 
of total enrolment in college-technical 
institutes across Canada, contrasted with 
B.C.’s 10 per cent of Canada’s youth 
population. 


Gap? What Gap? 


Reaction to A Widening Gap, a 

UVic study of British Columbia s 
falling participation rate in post¬ 
secondary education, has ranged 
from outright disbelief to a call for 
an all-party inquiry into the 
situation. 

The study (see story this page) 
was prepared by Charles Gallagher 
and Ronald Merner of UVic’s office 
ot institutional Analysis for the 
Universities Council of British 
Columbia (UCBC). 

The study shows that B.C. 
grants fewer university degrees per 
thousand young people than any 
other province. 

Dr. Pat McGeer, Minister of Uni¬ 
versities, Science and Communica¬ 
tions, says he disputes the findings 


and plans to conduct his own study. 
“I simply don’t believe the figures, 
so we must determine what the 
facts are.” 

McGeer said if there has been a 
slight drop in participation at the 
university level in B.C., it is because 
of B.C.’s strong economy. “For a 
young person who can go out and 
earn a lot of money today, the idea 
of postponing that in order to go to 
college or university is not that 
attractive,” he said. 

The University of British 
Columbia Alumni Association pre¬ 
pared a brief based largely on the 
UVic statistics, calling for an all¬ 
party provincial inquiry into the 
situation. 


Discovery Park could be chopped 


If a decision on the Discovery Park section 
of the Life Science Building is not forth¬ 
coming from the provincial government by 
the end of September, UVic may have to 
build the life sciences portion of the build¬ 
ing by itself, says UVic President Dr. How¬ 
ard Petch. 

UVic has had approval for the life scien¬ 
ces section of the building for several 
months. The Department of Biochemistry 
and Microbiology, now located in former 
army huts, is the primary tenant for this 
section. 


“The life sciences building has been 
delayed for some time while we await a 
decision on our Discovery Park proposal,” 
Petch told the Board of Governors at the 
June 29 meeting. “If we don’t get a decision 
soon we may have to cut Discovery Park 
out of the building and go ahead with the 
life sciences section.” 

Plans for the building include 27,000 
square feet of space for UVic’s Discovery 
Park, a multi-tenant facility for small start¬ 
up companies engaged in high technology 
research. 



Model of Life Sciences Building 
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CUPE locals approve contracts 


Members of Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CUPE) Locals 917 and 951 
have voted in favor of new contracts cal¬ 
ling for wage increases ranging from $400 
to $475 a month over two years. 

Local 917, representing about 235 out¬ 
side workers and food services staff voted 
65 per cent in favor of a new contract, while 
82 per cent of the inside workers approved 
a proposed contract. The votes were taken 
May 26 and 28. 

“Personally, I’m happy with the new 
contract in most areas,” said Local 917 
President William Mackereth. “There were 
a couple of areas where the increase in 
wages could have been higher.” He said 
salary increases ranged from $2.80 to $3.25 
an hour over two years. 

“I was disappointed with the adminis¬ 
tration’s failure to accept our demand for 
equal pay for equal work,” said Local 951 
President Liliane Morgan. “Our member¬ 
ship was obviously pleased with the settle¬ 
ment and that’s the important thing.” 

Local 951 had argued that wage differ¬ 
entials between predominantly female 
inside workers and higher-paid predomi¬ 
nantly male janitorial workers was 
discriminatory. 

“The next negotiating committee will 
have to deal with that issue,” said Morgan. 

Morgan said the settlement provided an 
increase of about $200 a month in the first 
year and a little more in the second year. 

Both locals voted in favor of a dental 
plan for all eligible full-time employees 
with the university paying 50 per cent of 
premiums. 

Mackereth said it is difficult to put a 
percentage figure on the wage increases for 
Local 917 because they vary among the 
many areas within the local. “A very rough 


estimate of the average increase would be 
about 14.5 per cent each year.” 

He said some of the votes on wages 
taken during the meeting were “very 
close”. About a dozen groups within the 
local voted individually on wage proposals 
before other terms of the contract were 
voted on by all those at the meeting. 

Wage increases vary, with electricians 
at the top end of the wage scale receiving 
an increase of less than 13 per cent in the 
first year. Food services staff which make 
up close to 50 per cent of Local 917 member¬ 
ship, will receive a 17 per cent increase in 
the first year of the contract and 15 per cent 
in the second year. 

Mackereth pointed out that the contract 
includes a reduction in the work week by 
half an hour a day for food services staff, 
meaning that their percentage increase in 
actual wages will be only 11 per cent. 

Mackereth was among negotiators for 
the local which held several meetings with 
university negotiators to hammer out an 
agreement that both sides could recom¬ 
mend for approval. 

He had words of praise for the universi¬ 
ty’s negotiators. “They dealt with us in a 
straightforward manner and provided us 
with background information on the uni¬ 
versity’s position,” he said. “I like the peo¬ 
ple we bargain with.” 

Morgan said both her local’s negotiat¬ 
ing committee and the university bar¬ 
gained “in good faith”. “I thought both 
sides behaved very responsibly and I’m 
proud of our committee.” 

Morgan pointed out that Local 951 had 
only one member who had any previous 
experience in contract negotiations with 
the university. “It was quite an experience 
for us,” she added. 


Faces 



Mackereth: no problems that can’t be solved 


You might see him in an office fix¬ 
ing a door or driving a UVic truck 
across campus on his way to 
another repair job. 

If you’re into minor league base¬ 
ball, you’ve probably seen him as a 
coach or administrator at one of 
Victoria’s baseball parks. 

If you’re a member of Local 917 
of the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CUPE), you’ve seen 
him presiding at meetings. 

Bill Mackereth, president of 
Local 917, representing UVic’s out¬ 
side workers, has worked as a car¬ 
penter with Buildings and Grounds 
since August of 1968. 

He has been active in Local 917 
for nine years and served as chief 
shop steward before taking on the 
president’s job. “Relations between 
the university^ and the staff have, 
for the most part, been very good,” 
says Mackereth. “We have our little 
problems but we’ve never had a 
problem that we haven’t solved.” 

Mackereth has been involved in 
baseball for the past 15 years as a 


coach and administrator. He 
started out with the Hampton Park 
Little League and is now an admin¬ 
istrator with the Kiwanis Senior 
League. 

As a carpenter, Mackereth’s job 
involves renovations and repairs, 
building cabinets and maintaining 
the doors and locks in all the build¬ 
ings. “I’m on the truck doing 
repairs on request,” he explains. 
“That takes me into most buildings 
on campus at one time or another.” 

He finds the campus community 
a friendly one. “It’s a good place to 
work,” he says. 

In 1976 Mackereth was involved 
in a rather unusual project, con¬ 
structing a replica of a 2>000-year- 
old wooden water bucket which Dr. 
John Oleson (Classics) had exca¬ 
vated at an archeology site of the 
inner and outer harbors of Cora, an 
early Roman maritime colony 
founded in 273 B.C. 100 miles north 
of Rome. 

“That was the most unusual pro¬ 
ject I’ve ever worked on.” 











Budget up 16 per cent 


Geography exchange set 
for UVic-Concordia 

Fifteen students from the Sir George Willi¬ 
ams campus of Concordia University in 
Montreal will spend registration week in 
September at UVic as part of the first-ever 
student exchange in geography between 
the two universities. 

Fifteen UVic geography students will 
go to Montreal for the week of Oct. 11 to 18. 

The exchange was arranged by Dr. 
Peter Murphy (Geography) of UVic and Dr. 
Brian Slack, chairman of the Geography 
Department at Concordia, and is funded by 
the Canadian Bureau for International 
Education through the Canadian Univer¬ 
sity Exchange Program. 

“The objective is to give geography stu¬ 
dents an opportunity to compare and con¬ 
trast two regions of Canada,” explains 
Murphy. 

“Montreal is a major industrial city and 
port and a large metropolitan centre with 
problems concerning transportation, inner 
city and satellite development. Victoria is a 
smaller coastal city, a provincial capital 
with tourism and retirement emphasized.” 

The exchange is academically oriented 
with Concordia students spending the 
week attending lectures, field trips and 
seminars. Students will be billeted with 
other exchange students during their visit 
to each university. 

Geography professors who will be 
involved in seminars and field trips include 
Dr. C.N. Forward, Dr. Douglas Porteous, 
Dr. Gerald Barber, Dr. Harold Foster, Dr. 
C-Y. Lai, Murphy and Dr. William Ross. 

“The federal government pays the lion’s 
share of student expenses, with the stu¬ 
dents providing $55 each for the 
exchange,” says Murphy. 

“Aside from the academic value of such 
an exchange, the students will be socializ¬ 
ing and this is an important aspect for 
broadening students’ horizons.” 


The Board of Governors has approved a net 
operating budget for 1981-82 of $53.98 mil¬ 
lion, up 16 per cent from 1980-81. 

The budget is based on an estimated 
enrolment increase of 3.3 per cent and 
includes revenues from an 11.9 per cent tui¬ 
tion fee hike for students. 

It is estimated that student fees will 
account for $5.1 million or 9.5 per cent of 
UVic’s general revenues. The bulk of 
revenue comes from a provincial grant of 
$48.1 million. 

UVic will spend 53 per cent of its budget 
on academic facilities, 10 per cent on the 
library and 10 per cent on plant mainte¬ 
nance. Administration and general expen¬ 
ditures accounts for 8.5 per cent. Other 
expenditures include personnel benefits 
(8.4 per cent); student services (2.1 percent) 
and student aid (1.9 per cent). 


The first presentation of Harmonie will 
be shown on Channel 10 July 18 at 10 p.m. 
It will be repeated on July 26 at 6:30 p.m., 
August 5 at 9:30 and Aug. 15 at 10:30 p.m. 

The program was filmed in the spring in 
Victoria, with several scenes set in Craig- 
darroch Castle. The original script is by 
Rona Murray, who will teach a creative 
writing course at UVic through University 
Extension this fall. 

Harmonie is narrated by Victoria actor 
and director Dr. Carl Hare of the UVic 
Theatre Department and theatre graduate 
Pat Neil. 

The music of Schubert and Beethoven, 
Gothic architecture, paintings by Goya, 
Turner and Delacroix, the poetry of Words¬ 
worth, Byron, Shelley and Keats and the 
impact and significance of the Napoleonic 
wars are all intertwined and interrelated 
throughout the program. 

Art advisor to Harmonie is Martin 
Segger, Director of the UVic Malt wood Art 


Student aid, at $931,000, is up by 15 per 
cent from 1980-81. 

In presenting a proposed budget, Robert 
McQueen, Vice-President, Finance, 
pointed out that more than 85 per cent of 
the entire budget is devoted to salaries. 

“It will be noted that proposed staff 
changes amount to a 1.8 per cent increase 
on the base budget for salaries, all non¬ 
salary costs have been increased by 15.9 
per cent and cost recoveries and external 
revenues show an increase of 22.8 per cent. 

“Line managers have clearly continued 
to bring about internal budgetary realloca¬ 
tions in attempts to meet higher than nor¬ 
mal inflationary costs and to respond to 
increasing enrolments.” 


Museum and Gallery, and music advisor is 
Jesse Read of the Music Department. 

A series of workshops developing the 
Harmonie theme will be offered to the com¬ 
munity by University Extension this fall, 
the first being a five-part lecture series on 
Germany’s Romantic Past. For further 
information contact Edwards at Univer¬ 
sity Extension. 

Harmonie , a half-hour color television pro¬ 
duction about the Romantic Age in Europe, 
produced at UVic, will be shown to the Vic¬ 
toria community through Channel 10 
cablevision this summer. 

The emotional, political and artistic ten¬ 
dencies of the Romantic Period from 1790 
to 1840 are depicted in the program which 
has been produced, directed and edited by 
UVic theatre student Susan Evans. Execu¬ 
tive producer is Dr. Murray Edwards of the 
UVic Theatre Department and University 
Extension. Associate producer is Holly 
Atchison. 


CAHPER 

honors 

McKinnon 

Archie McKinnon, former Olympic coach 
and physical director of the YMCA in Vic¬ 
toria for 35 years, has received the aighest 
award of the Canadian Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea¬ 
tion (CAHPER). 

McKinnon received an R.T. McKenzie 
Award of Honor at the CAHPER annual 
convention June 10 to 13 at UVic. 

The awards commemorate an 
internationally-known Canadian sculptor, 
author, physician and leader in the field of 
physical education and have been pres¬ 
ented by CAHPER for 33 years. 

The 1981 McKenzie award recipients 
include Prof. Ruby Anderson of Edmon¬ 
ton, associate dean of the Faculty of Physi¬ 
cal Education at the University of Alberta; 
Audrey Bayles, of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
teacher, inspector and administrator with 
the Ontario Ministry of Education; Donald 
McGregor, director of physical education 
for the Toronto Central YMCA; and Mur¬ 
ray F. Smith of Edmonton, coach, water 
safety expert and professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta. 

McKinnon, 84, was born in Glasgow 
Scotland and came to Victoria at the age of 
15. He became involved in YMCA activi¬ 
ties in 1913 and continues today to teach 
fitness classes at the Victoria YM/YWCA. 

He started his professional YMCA 
career in Winnipeg in 1920 and returned to 
Victoria that same year. For 40 years he 
served as a full-time YMCA staff member, 
35 of them as physical director. 

McKinnon taught many sports and has 
coached at the Olympic level in track and 
field, swimming and diving. 


A TV look at the Romantic Age 


PE teachers learn from the experts 




They came from across Canada and from 
the United States to attend the Canadian 
Association for Health, Physical Educa¬ 
tion and Recreation (CAHPER) annual 
convention at UVic in June. 

They came to learn about the most 
recent research in fitness physical educa¬ 
tion and to learn about the latest tech¬ 
niques for teaching physical education. 

There were more than 800 of them and 
they attended workshops on everything 
from juggling to the state of physical edu¬ 
cation in Nigeria. 

There were workshops in jazz dancing, 
folk dancing, wrestling, rugby, gymnas¬ 
tics, outdoor programs and netball. Several 
workshops were designed around fitness 
for mentally handicapped children and 
there were workshops on integrating the 
physically handicapped into classroom 
activities in PE. 



Teachers learned about the importance 
of exercise for older people and their capa¬ 
bilities through workshops with titles like 
“the tea and toast syndrome”, “freedom to 
move”, and “teaching young people about 
old people”. 




National basketball finals slated 
for Victoria in 1982 


University athletic directors agreed in 
June to implement athletic scholarships 
immediately in Canada and while UVic 
does not plan to initiate such scholarships 
the decision has already had an important 
effect on the 1981-82 basketball season. 

UVic will host the Canadian Interuni¬ 
versity Athletic Union (CIAU) basketbal 
championship tournament in March ol 
1982. 

UVic became host for the national final 
when the Ontario Universities Athletic 
Association (OUAA) announced plans to 
boycott national championships over the 
scholarship issue. 

The University of Waterloo was to have 
held the 1982 championship event but 
withdrew with the OUAA decision. 

Ken Shields, director of Athletics and 
Recreation and coach of the basketball 
Vikings, said the nationally televised bas¬ 
ketball tournament is “probably the most 
exciting CIAU final.” The Vikings have 
won the CIAU crown for the past twc 
years. 

UVic won out in the bidding for the 
national final against the University of 
Alberta and the University of Lethbridge. 

The majority of CIAU members voted in 
favor of implementing athletic awards, 
and debated proposals allowing universi¬ 
ties to give awards to athletes who have 
completed a year at the school, allowing 
provincial governments to reward promis¬ 
ing high school graduates and the federal 


government to support national team 
members. 

Ontario universities objected to awards 
to first-year students and wanted to pre¬ 
vent Atlantic universities form recruiting 
in Ontario. Atlantic delegates argued that 
they needed a strong awards program to 
attract enough good athletes from Ontario 
and Quebec to compete nationally. 

The Ontario schools are to decide by 
July 15 whether they will back the boycott 
of national finals. Pressure from politi¬ 
cians and coaches is threatening to defeat 
the boycott stance. 

Federal Sports Minister Gerald Regan 
said he supports the call by Ontario Pre¬ 
mier William Davis to Ontario universities 
to drop their opposition to athletic scholar¬ 
ships. Regan said that if Ontario universi¬ 
ties followed the proposals accepted by 
other provinces, it would help plug the 
drain of student athletes to the United 
States. 

Shields said he was concerned about the 
possibility of a boycott of national finals by 
Ontario universities. “There are some 
athletic directors in Ontario who say they 
will go to national finals despite the boy¬ 
cott,” he said. “If the OUAA maintains a 
hard line I predict there will be enough uni¬ 
versities opposed who will form their own 
conference and participate in national 
finals.” 

Shields said the implementing of 
athletic scholarships would not affect 


UVic’s program. “We have no plans to 
initiate UVic athletic scholarships since 
the B.C. government provides $1,000 scho¬ 
larships for all members of interuniversity 
teams and some of our athletes are carded 
by the federal government which provides 
financial aid.” 

Shields hopes that the implementing of 
scholarships will have an effect on partici¬ 
pation in Canadian athletic competition by 
Simon Fraser University. SFU has offered 
athletic scholarships since it opened in 
1965 and CIAU member universities were 
prohibited from athletic competition with 
SFU for many years because of the SFU 
scholarships. 

“I believe there is some opposition at 
SFU about coming into the CIAU,” said 
Shields. “They now play against colleges 
in the United States and their travel costs 
would go up if they joined Canadian 
competition.” 

“It would be great for us if SFU did come 
into the Canada West Universities Athletic 
Association (CWUAA),” added Shields. 
“We could then make the CWUAA into a 
six university conference with three uni¬ 
versities in British Columbia and three in 
Alberta. 

“The University of Saskatchewan could 
then join the Great Plains Confeience and 
it would cut down on travel costs for all of 


Davies calls for end to ‘closet’ scholarships 


Lome Davies, director of athletics 
at Simon Fraser University (SFU), 
feels it’s about time other Canadian 
universities came “out of the closet” 
and offered athletic scholarships in 
the open. 

Dr. Pat Lawson of the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan feels athletic 
scholarships will lead to excessive 
recruiting of athletes, exploitation 
of athletes and undue emphasis on 
winning. “A proposal to move to 
athletic scholarships would be 
defeated by the faculties if they 
were given a choice,” she said. 

Davies and Lawson were debat¬ 
ing the merits of athletic scholar¬ 
ships at a panel discussion during 
the Canadian Association for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation conference recently on 
campus. 

The debate took place a week 
before athletic directors across 
Canada voted in favor of introduc¬ 
ing athletic scholarships at 
universities. 


SFU decided to institute athletic 
awards from the beginning in 1965. 
Davies pointed out that the awards 
are contingent upon the student 
meeting the entrance requirements 
at SFU, carrying a normal load of 
academic studies and maintaining 
satisfactory standing. 

“Athletic scholarships work as 
long as they are administered by 
the university,” he said. 

Davies said the awards encour¬ 
age students to pursue excellence in 
their field, reduce the financial 
burden of a student at university, 
prevent the drain of Canadian stu¬ 
dents to the United States and 
enhance Canadian university 
athletics. 

“Other Canadian universities 
have what I call a ‘closet award pro¬ 
gram’ for athletes. I’ve heard about 
universities where an athlete is 
given the job of winding the clock. 

“By providing scholarships, we 


would get rid of the hypocrisy. Peo¬ 
ple are paying athletes’ tuition fees 
at other universities. Some of these 
universities are out-recruiting me. 
They don’t have a scholarship pro¬ 
gram but they do have a number for 
the athlete to call.” 

Davies also asked why not scho¬ 
larships for athletes when there are 
scholarships for music and drama. 

Lawson pointed out that there 
are university degrees in music and 
drama but there are none in foot¬ 
ball. “Why should the student ath¬ 
lete deserve remuneration more 
than any other student?” 

Lawson predicts interuniversity 
athletic competition would decline 
with an awards program. “Recruit¬ 
ing can’t be separated from athletic 
scholarships. 

“Canada is not a carbon copy of 
the United States,” she said. 
“Bigger is not necessarily better.” 


Making waves at the national level 


Vike trio makes Nats 

Three members of the UVic Vikings 
have been selected to Canada’s 
national basketball team. 

Kelly Dukeshire, Eli Pasquale 
and Gerald Kazanowski will travel 
with the national team in mid-July 
to Bucharest, Hungary, to compete 
in the world student games. 

The three were members of the 
Vikings Canadian Interuniversity 
Athletic Union championship 
teams of 1979-80 and 1980-81. All 
are expected to line up with the 
1981-82 edition of the Vikings. 
Guard Pasquale is from Sudbury, 
Ont. while forward Dukeshire is 
from Victoria and centre Kaza¬ 
nowski is from Nanaimo. 

Shields said the three players 
went to national team training 
camp in June “well prepared physi¬ 
cally and tough mentally.” 


UVic men and women rowers, having left 
the rest of Canadian university rowers in 
their wake, continue to impress at the 
national level. 

At the women’s national rowing camp 
in St. Catharines, Ont., UVic scullers Jan¬ 
ice Mason, Lisa Roy and Andrea Schreiner 
have been selected to the national team. 

Sweep-oar women Katie Burke, Marilyn 
Brain, Carla Pace and Jane Pringle sur¬ 
vived the final cuts for the national 
women’s team eight and four with coxs¬ 
wain camp. 

These women remain in St. Catharines 
in preparation for crucial time trials to be 
held in Montreal August 1 and 2. After the 
time trials the final team will be named for 
the 1981 World Rowing Championships in 
Munich, West Germany, August 25 to 29. 

UVic men and women will be part of the 
B.C. provincial rowing team competing at 
the Canadian Rowing Championships in 
Montreal. UVic rowers will follow this com¬ 
petition with the Royal Canadian Henley 
Regatta in St. Catharines August 5 to 9. 

The B.C. team is made up of 46 athletes 
and coaches including UVic head coach A1 


Morrow, women’s coach Ted Daigneault 
and 18 UVic rowers. 

UVic rowers selected to the B.C. team 
include coxswains Paul Tessier, Jody Al- 
Mokay and Brock Parrot with rowers Keith 
Battersby, Jamie Boulding, Andrew 
Cartwright, Dean Crawford, Paul Echlin, 
Joanell Gillingham, Philip Haggerty, 
Grant Main, Richard Nyhof, Karen Pack- 
alen, Lisa Robertson, Nick Toulmin, Kelly 
Wallace, Glyn Weir and Kelly Wright. 

Morrow does not expect UVic to domi¬ 
nate the Canadian championships as they 
did the first-ever Canadian interuniversity 
rowing championship in Montreal in May. 
UVic entered four of six events and won 
four, including the women’s eights and 
fours and the men’s eights and fours. 

“While we are tjie dominant collegiate 
rowing team, we won’t dominate at the 
national championships,” said Morrow. 
“You would need a 300-member club to be 
dominant at that level. We have the quality 
but we don’t have the depth.” 

Morrow does expect UVic rowers to give 
a good account of themselves at the 
national championships. 



Mason , 


UVic rowers 
make 

Henley history 

The tradition-rich Henley Royal 
Regatta offered female competition 
this year for the first time in 142 
years and UVic rowers were part of 
this historic breakthrough. 

UVic rowers Janice Mason and 
Lisa Roy were selected by the Cana¬ 
dian Amateur Rowing Association 
to represent Canada in the women’s 
double scull event at the regatta 
July 2 to 5 at Henley on the Thames. 
The prestigious regatta was first 
run in 1839. 

“It’s probably the best known 
rowing event in the world and we’re 
excited about having two of our 
rowers selected,” says UVic head 
rowing coach A1 Morrow. “I’m sure 
Janice and Lisa will give a good 
account of themselves.” 

The UVic rowers will compete 
against national representative 
crews from the United States, Eng¬ 
land and continental Europe. 

Mason placed first and Roy 
second in the Canadian national 
singles trials June 14 in Welland, 
Ont., and have been training in St. 
Catharines, Ont. under national 
sculling coach Jack Nicholson 
prior to leaving for England. 

Mason and Roy began rowing at 
UVic in 1977 under then head coach 
Steve Sidebotham, prior to two 
years with coach Leif Gotfredsen at 
Victoria City Rowing Club. In 1980 
they both returned to the UVic club 
where Ted Daigneault is women’s 
coach. 

Mason was recipient of UVic’s 
1980-81 President’s Cup, awarded 
annually to the senior student who 
best combines academic and 
athletic achievement. Roy plans to 
enter the University of British 
Columbia in September to enrol in a 
Master of Architecture program. 



Roy 
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Prof. John Krlch (Theatre) has a starring role in 
Peter Colley’s mystery thriller, I’ll Be Home 
Before Midnight, which opens July 7 at the 
Belfry Theatre on Gladstone Ave. Curtain time 
is 8 p.m. for the play which runs nightly, Tues¬ 
day through Sunday. The play combines nerve- 
tingling suspense and comedy. It involves a 
young couple who flee to the peace and isola¬ 
tion of a country home only to discovery them¬ 
selves entangled in a nightmare of madness, 
murder and hauntings. 


The B.C. Association of Chambers of Com¬ 
merce has passed a resolution calling for an 
immediate start on the establishment of a 
Faculty of Engineering at UVic. Chambers from 
throughout B.C. also endorsed the resolution 
that the Ministry of Universities, Science and 
Communication, in consultation with the Uni¬ 
versities Council of B.C. (UCBC) “ensure 
schools of engineering and engineering tech¬ 
nology in B.C. sufficient in numbers and diver¬ 
sity to meet the projected requirements for 
graduate engineers and engineering technolo¬ 
gists.” The call for an immediate start at UVic 
was in response to UCBC’s indication that 
enrolment at the University of British Colum¬ 
bia’s Faculty of Engineering should be 
increased from 1,600 to 2,500 students before 
going ahead with the UVic school. 


UVic and Canadian distance running coach 
Ron Bowker is with a contingent of Canadian 
men and women distance runners in Europe for 
a month of competition in France and Scandi¬ 
navia. The Canadians competed in track meets 
in France, beginning June 17 and are now in 
Sweden. The trip winds up July 13 in Norway. 
UVic’s Debbie Campbell and Debbie Scott 
joined UVic teammates Dave Campbell and 
Randy Cox in Sweden following the United 
States championships, June 19 to 21 at Sacra¬ 
mento, Ca. 


Five students in the Serbo-Croatian 300 class in 
the Department of Slavonic Studies have been 
awarded scholarships by the University of 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, to study Croatian lan¬ 
guage and literature at the University of Zagreb 
Summer School in Dubrovink and Zagreb. This 
is the fifth year in succession that UVic students 
have been awarded these scholarships, says 
Dr. Z.B. Juricic (Slavonics). Juricic recently 
received a gift of books for UVic from Maro 
Hencic, Consul General of theS.F.R. of Yugos¬ 
lavia in Vancouver. 


UVic Social Work graduate Al Ross is headed 
for Montreal next month to present a paper on 
the topic of “A Wholistic Approach to Delin¬ 
quency Prevention” to the Fourth World Con¬ 
ference on Gifted and Talented Children at 
McGill University. Becuase of his strong inter¬ 
est in the causes, prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, Ross focussed much of 
his energy on this area during his student years 
at UVic. In 1979 he designed a pilot project for 
the B.C. Corrections Branch for increasing 
awareness about juvenile delinquency and last 
year put the program into operation in UVic 
classrooms. This spring he did his fourth year 
practicum at the Malahat Education Commun¬ 
ity, in order to learn more about working with 
troubled youngsters. Ross says that the paper 
he is presenting to the Montreal conference will 
be strongly influenced by the work of the Mala¬ 
hat community which, he says, has an 
extremely effective and loving approach to 
working with juveniles not commonly found in 
the majority of delinquent treatment programs. 
He wants to engage in a similar approach to 
delinquency prevention as that practised at the 
Malahat. In his view “rebelliousness is a posi¬ 
tive force which if turned in proper directions 
can do marvellous things.” 


A room at the Hotel Casanova in Venice, Italy, 
is available from August 7 to 15 for someone 
from UVic but the person going to Italy proba¬ 
bly doesn’t know that. A letter arrived at UVic at 
the end of May from the Hotel Casanova man¬ 
ager confirming a reservation for someone and 
asking for a reply with an advance deposit to 
cover a night’s lodging. The letter did not have 
anyone’s name on it and it wound up in the 
office of President Dr. Howard Petch. After a 
check with several departments proved fruit¬ 
less, the letter was forwarded to the Ring with a 
request for assistance in locating whoever 
might be expecting confirmation of hotel reser¬ 
vations in Venice. If you requested accommo¬ 
dations at the Hotel Casanova and are awaiting 
a reply, call Information Services at Local 4780 
and the letter will be passed on to you. 


Blood needed 

Blood donor clinics at UVic have a 
reputation for supplying large 
amounts of desperately needed 
blood for British Columbia. 

Students, staff and faculty will 
have an opportunity to maintain 
that reputation at a Red Cross 
clinic July 15. 

The clinic is open from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. It doesn’t take much of a per¬ 
son’s time and it could literally save 
a life. 



A rare photograph of artist Katharine Maltwood, taken in 1909, shows her at work on her sculpture 
“Magna Mater" in her Kensington studio. 'Magna Mater " is on view until August 2 as part of the 
Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery exhibit“Katharine Maltwood: Artist". The Maltwood will close 
August 3 to 11 for maintenance and will re-open August 12 with “8 temperaments", a display of 
contemporary Swedish graphics. 


nolicvs 


Dr. William Labov, a leading authority in the 
field of sociolinguistics who has succeeded in 
accounting for language change over time by 
relating its use to social factors, will present a 
free public lecture on July 23 at 7:30 p.m. in 
MacLaurin 144. Titled “On Objectivity and 
Commitment to Social Science: The Case of 
the Ann Arbor Black English Trial,” the lecture 
will be given in conjunction with the 4th Inter¬ 
national Conference on Methods in Dialectol¬ 
ogy being held at UVic July 21 to 24. Labov is 
the keynote speaker at the conference. 


Dr. Walter Brown, one of North America’s lead¬ 
ing authorities on making museums both enter¬ 
taining and educational, presents a free public 
lecture titled “The Informal Learning Environ¬ 
ment and Total Community Education” at UVic 
July 9 at 8 p.m. in Elliott 167. Brown, an educa¬ 
tional psychologist with extensive experience 
in Canada and the United States, has acted as a 
consultant to the National Museum of Canada, 
the British Columbia Provincial Museum, the 
Seattle Art Museum and Seattle’s Woodland 
Park Zoo and Pacific Science Center. He has 
presented workshops to The Maritime Province 
Museum Consortium in Halifax, Nova Scotia 
and to Parks Canada, among others. Brown is 
at UVic from July 6 to 24 instructing in UVic’s 
Extension’s Cultural Conservation course “The 
Museum as a Learning Environment”. 


The University-Victoria West bus (No. 14-15) 
will have a new name and appear more fre¬ 
quently on campus, beginning August 28. The 
bus will be called University-Craigflower and 
there will be a bus leaving the main campus bus 
station outside the Student Union Building 
every 15 minutes during the day. The bus now 
stops on campus every 20 minutes, and every 
10 minutes during rush hours. 


UVic’s summer volleyball camp for boys and 
girls is accepting registration for its five day 
camp August 4 to 8 at the McKinnon gymna¬ 
sium. Under the direction of Viking coach Bob 
Harrison and Vikette coach Kent Andrews, the 
camp is designed to teach the fundamental 
skills of volleyball. Teaching is tailored to the 
age and abilities of the athlete. Special guest 
instructors along with Viking and Vikette team 
members aid in instruction and supervision. 
For more information, contact Athletic and 
Recreation Services at local 4790. 


Free legal information is available every Thurs¬ 
day from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. in Room 125 of 
the Begbie Building. The Legal Information 
Clinic is staffed by three second-year UVic law 
students and is designed to help people deter¬ 
mine whether they need a lawyer before actu¬ 
ally paying for one. Students John Coupar, 
Barbara Webster and Jayne Postuk staff the 
clinic which opened in June. The clinic is 
funded by a $10,000 grant from the Law Foun¬ 
dation. The students research questions and 
consult with a faculty member before providing 
an answer. As well as operating out of the Beg¬ 
bie Building, the clinic is also open Tuesday 
and Wednesday from 3 to 9 p.m. in Room 112 of 
the First United Church on Quadra at Balmoral. 


The McKinnon Centre, UVic’s recreation cen¬ 
tre, is open Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 7:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. until August 28. It is 
open Tuesday and Thursday from 7:30 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and weekends from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Recreational swimming hours for the McKin¬ 
non pool are 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. and 3:30 to 
5:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. There is 
recreational swimming Tuesday and Thursday 
from 7:30 to 8:30 §.m. and from 8 to 9 p.m. On 
weekends and holidays the pool is available 
from 1 to 5 p.m. 


The local movie scene should improve consid¬ 
erably with the recent appointment of UVic 
grad Michael Hoppe as manager of the Oak Bay 
Theatre. Hoppe was a respected movie critic 
with the Ring for a year before becoming man¬ 
ager of Cinecenta in 1977. Du ri ng the next th ree 
years he built Cinecenta’s reputation as the 
place in Victoria for an alternative to the big 
Hollywood productions, bringing in interesting 
movies from around the world as well as better 
and lesser known movies from the United 
States. 


Swim, 
dance 
or fix 
your bike 
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Summer on campus can be beneficial for 
the bodies as well as the minds of those who 
balance their study and work activities 
with some of the diverse classes being 
offered by UVic Recreation and 
Intramurals. 

Registration occurs up to July 10 or until 
all classes are filled for classes which run 
for six weeks beginning July 13. To join the 
slow pitch softball or recreational volley¬ 
ball leagues, you must register by July 7. 

To find out exactly what is going on, 
pick up a Recreation and Intramurals bro¬ 
chure at the McKinnon Centre. 

Am-jag the diverse offerings, designed 
to meet the needs and interests of a wide 
range of people, are classes in yoga, fitness, 
aikido and dance. 

Racquet sports including squash, rac- 
quetball and tennis will be taught to both 
beginners and those with intermediate 
skills. 

The aquatics program offers classed for 
everybody from non-swimmers to those 
working at the Bronze Medallion level. 
Children’s lessons are also offered. 

You can explore the exhilarating sport 
of windsurfing by registering for a Satur¬ 
day course to be offered July 18, or you may 
decide to learn or improve skills in sailing 
or canoeing. 

Weekend outdoor programs are sche¬ 
duled for UVic’s Simpson Property on Lake 
Cowichan where participants can learn the 
basics of canoeing, canoe camping or 
kayaking. Equipment for outdoor recrea¬ 
tion and camping can be rented at the 
McKinnon. 

If you want to learn how to take care of 
your bicycle and make necessary repairs, 
the six-hour bicycle workshop on July 12 4JT 
might serve your needs. 

Memberships for use of the McKinnon 
Centre or participation in the recreation 
program can be obtained at the sports com¬ 
plex. Rates vary for family, community 
and day guest passes, and anybody hold¬ 
ing a UVic student card has automatic 
access. 

To register in classes or to obtain a mem¬ 
bership visit Room 181 of the McKinnon. 

For further information call Local 4355. 


UVic was busy 

UVic was a very busy place during 
May and June. 

While there were fewer full-time 
students on campus than during 
Winter Session, there were between 
8,500 and 9,000 visitors who 
attended conferences, seminars 
and workshops on campus in the 
two months. 

In addition there were thou¬ 
sands of people attending local 
high school graduations in the Uni¬ 
versity Centre Auditorium and 
track and field meets at Centennial 
Stadium. 

“We’re in full tilt business 12 
months of the year,” reports Shirley 
Baker, associate director of Student 
and Ancillary Services and man¬ 
ager of housing and conference 
services. 

“The residences were full during 
the two months and food services 
and other campus services were 
kept very busy.” 

Conferences included the 
annual conferences of the Cana¬ 
dian Unitarian Church and the 
Canadian Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea¬ 
tion. The B.C. Chartered Accoun¬ 
tant’s Institute is conducting a 
series of courses which began in 
June and will continue through 
August. 
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They also spoke during Bureau’s first year 


The names of many members of the UVic 
Speakers Bureau who have voluntarily 
given speeches to community groups since 
February were accidentally omitted from 
the last report on the Bureau’s activities in 
the Ring May 28 issue. 

In addition to the 31 speeches given by 
Bureau members reported in that issue, the 
following Bureau members have 
addressed the following groups on the fol¬ 
lowing topics: 

Mr. A1 Loft (History-retired), Gorge Road 
Hospital—7s Canadian History Dead?; 
Prof. Ernie Chang (Computer Science), 
Canadian Information Processors 
Society— Telidon and Natal; Dr. Robert 
Gifford (Psychology), Unitarian Church of 
Victoria—A Psychologist’s View of Uto¬ 
pia; Dr. Joseph Kess (Linguistics), Victoria 
Parents of Twins & Triplets Association— 
How Children Acquire Language; Dr. Ron 
Tinney (Education), Chaplain’s Office— 


Premarital Counselling; Dr. Joseph 
Schaafsma (Economics), Credit Granters 
of Victoria— Inflation; Dr. Dave Turking- 
ton (Physical Education), Victoria Optim¬ 
ist Club— New Physical Education 
Curriculum Established inB.C. Secondary 
Schools; Dr. David Stronck (Education), 
University Women’s Club— Fossil Fuels in 
Human History—Crisis in Energy Resour¬ 
ces; Dr. Samuel Scully (Classics), William 
Head Institution— Socrates; Prof. Douglas 
Johnson (Law), Kiwanis Club of 
Victoria— Small Business Finance; Dr. 
J.T. Buckley (Biochemistry & Microbiol¬ 
ogy), Victoria YM-YWCA— Fad Diets; 
Prof. Keith Jobson (Law), Lambrick Park 
Sec. School— Legal Aspects of Crime; Dr. 
Ian MacPherson (History), Victoria Coun¬ 
cil of Women— Canadian History on the 
Prairies; Dr. Beverly Timmons (Educa¬ 
tion), Lansdowne Co-op Preschool— Young 
Children in the 80s; Dr. Monique Clebant 


(French), Countryside Preschool— French 
as a Second Language; Ms. Evelyn Hamil¬ 
ton (Biology), Glenlyon School— Impacts 
of Ski Development in Alpine Areas; Dr. 
Ron Tinney (Education), Central Junior 
Secondary—Stress & Learning; Dr. Grant 
McOrmond (English), Central Junior 
Secondary— Functional Illiteracy; Dr. 
John McLeish (Psychological Founda¬ 
tions), William Head Institution— 
Psychology and the Arts; Dr. Reg Roy 
(History), Sidney Historical Society)— 
Canadian Military History. 

Ari updated Speakers Bureau List of 
Topics for 1981-82 containing approxi¬ 
mately 330 topics by more than 110 speak¬ 
ers is now being prepared by the 
information office of Community Rela¬ 
tions, and will be ready for distribution in 
September. 


Monday, July 6th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Maltwood Ex¬ 
hibition. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.rn. fvionday to Friday 
and during evening events in the 
University Centre Auditorium. 

Pr\r»tir>» ir»c until A • r. O 

Summer Session courses begin. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Skin of Our Teeth, 
directed by Ja..w _^gL. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Tuesday, July 7th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Shoot the Piano 
Player. Subtitles. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Killing of Sister George, 
directed by Clara Hare. Tickets 
„ are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 

dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Wednesday, July 8th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. 101 Dalmatians. 

Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents Beyond Mozambique, by 
Canadian playwright George F. 
Walker. Tickets are $4. for adults 
and $3. for students and senior 
citizens. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Thursday, July 9th 

2:30 p.m. Oral Examination. Roberta M. 

Etter, M.A. candidate in Education 
will defend her thesis entitled: 
“A Validation Study of the Dimen¬ 
sions of Loneliness”. MACL 341. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

The Philadelphia Story and Stage 
Door. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Skin of Our Teeth, 
directed by Jane Logie. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Friday, July 10th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Hair. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents Beyond Mozambique, by 
Canadian playwright George F. 
Walker. Tickets are $4. for adults 
and $3. for students and senior 
citizens. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Saturday, July 11th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Killing of Sister George, 
directed by Clara Hare. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Monday, July 13th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 

sents Beyond Mozambique, by 
Canadian playwright George F. 
Walker. Ticktes are $4. for 

adults and $3. for students and 
senior citizens. PHOENIX 

THEATRE. 

Tuesday, July 14th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Bride Wore 
Black. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 

sents The Skin of Our Tepth, 
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directed by Jane Logie. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Wednesday, July 15th. 

nr H - -i Honor Cl 

to SUB. 

4:00 p.m. 

7:30 p.m Cinecenta films. Watership Down. 

Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer The~.:c pre¬ 
sents The Killing of Sister George, 
directed by Clara Hare. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

8:00 p.m. Contemporary Music Series fea¬ 
turing the University of Victoria 
Faculty Ensemble. Tickets are $3. 
for adults and $2. for students and 
senior citizens. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

Thursday, July 16th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Bringing Up Baby and The Awful 
Truth. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Victoria International Festival. 

Tickets are $4.50, $6.50 and $8.50. 
UNIV Auditorium. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents Beyond Mozambique, by 
Canadian playwright George F. 
Walker. Tickets are $4. for adults 
and $3. for students and senior 
citizens. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Friday, July 17th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Happy Birthday 
Gemini. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Skin of Our Teeth, 
directed by Jane Logie. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Saturday, July 18th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Killing of Sister George, 
directed by Clara Hare. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Monday, July 20th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Killing of Sister George, 
directed by Clara Hare. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Tuesday, July 21st. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Stolen Kisses. 

Subtitles. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8.00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents Beyond Mozambique, by 
Canadian playwright George F. 
Walker. Tickets are $4. for adults 
and $3. for students and senior 
citizens. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Wednesday, July 22nd. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Bugs Bunny/ 
Roadrunner Movie. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Skin of Our Teeth, 
directed by Jane Logie. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for senior 
citizens and students. PHOENIX 


THEATRE. 

8:00 p.m. Contemporary Music Series fea¬ 
turing the University of Victoria 
Faculty Ensemble. Tickets are $3. 
for adults and $2. for students and 
senior citizens. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

Thursday, July 23rd. 

7:30 p.m. Free public Lansdowne lecture 
sponsored by the Linguistics De¬ 
partment. Dr. William Labov, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, will speak 
“On Objectivity and Commitment 
in Social Science: The Case of the 
Ann Arbor Black English Trial”. 
MACL A144. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

His Girl Friday and Guess Who’s 
Coming to Dinner. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Killing of Sister George, 
directed by Clara Hare. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Friday, July 24th. 

Summer Session first term ends. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Interiors. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents Beyond Mozambique, by 
Canadian playwright George F. 
Walker. Tickets are $4. for adults 
and $3. for students and senior 
citizens. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Saturday, July 25th. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Skin of Our Teeth, 
directed by Jane Logie. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Monday, July 27th. 

Summer Session second term 
begins. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Skin of Our Teeth, 
directed by Jane Logie. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Tuesday, July 28th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Wild Child. Sub¬ 
titles. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Killing of Sister George, 
directed by Clara Hare. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Wednesday, July 29th. 

Supplemental examinations for 
Winter Session 1980-81 begin. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Gulliver’s Travels 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents Beyond Mozambique, by 
Canadian playwright George F. 
Walker v Tickets are $4. for adults 
and $3. for students and senior 
citizens. PHOENIX THEATRE. 

8:00 p.m. Contemporary Music Series fea¬ 
turing the University of Victoria 
Faculty Ensemble. Tickets are $3. 
for adults and $2. for students and 
senior citizens. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 


Former profs honored 


Two retired history professors, who 
have made outstanding contribu¬ 
tions to UVic, have been honored in 
the naming of two book prizes for 
students. 

The Sydney Pettit Book Prize in 
European History and the Alfred 
Loft Book Prize in Canadian His¬ 
tory have been approved by the 
Senate and Board of Governors. 

Prof. Ronald Cheffins (Law) 
paid tribute to the two men at the 
May Senate meeting. 

Cheffins said Pettit who taught 
at Victoria College and UVic from 
1935 to 1974 is “one of the most 
learned men I’ve ever met” 

Of Loft, Cheffins said, “he loved 
teaching more than any man I’ve 
ever known.” 


Thursday, July 30th. 

1:00 p.m. Board of Governors meeting. 

Senate chambers, UNIV. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Adam’s Rib and North by North¬ 
west. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Skin of Our Teeth, 
directed by Jane Logie. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

8:00 p.m. Victoria International Festival. 

Tickets are $4.50, $6.50 and $8.50. 
UNIV Auditorium. 

Friday, July 31st. 

Supplemental examinations for 
Winter Session 1980-81 end. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Those Lips, 
Those Eyes. Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents The Killing of Sister George, 
directed by Clara Hare. Tickets 
are $4. for adults and $3. for stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens. 
PHOENIX THEATRE. 

Saturday, August 1st. 

8:00 p.m. Phoenix Summer Theatre pre¬ 
sents Beyond Mozambique, by 
Canadian playwright George F. 
Walker. Tickets are $4. for adults 
and $3. for students and senior 
citizens. PHOENIX THEATRE. 
Monday, August 3rd. 

British Columbia Day. University 
offices closed. 

Tuesday, August 4th. 

UVic’s summer volleyball camp. 
Aug. 4-8. MCKI GYM. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Bed and Board. 

Subtitles. Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

Wednesday, August 5th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Lord of the Rings. 

Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 
8:00 p.m. Contemporary Music Series fea¬ 
turing the University of Victoria 
Faculty Ensemble. Tickets are $3. 
for adults and $2. for students and 
senior citizens. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

Thursday, August 6th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Holiday and Desk Set. Admission 
charge. 

Friday, August 7th. 

Co-op Summer Studies classes 
end. * 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Yanks. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, August 10th. 

Co-op Summer Studies examina¬ 
tions begin. 

Tuesday, August 11th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Story of 
Adele H. Subtitles. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

Wednesday, August 12th. 

7:30 p.m. Cinecenta films. Cartoon Classics 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 
Tuesday, August 18th. 

Co-op Summer Studies examina¬ 
tions end. 

Wednesday, August 19th. 

Summer Session ends. 
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